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For Forest and Stream. 
BALSAM LAKE. 


ALTER, stay your restless paddle! 
Noiseless let our ‘‘dug-out” drift; 
Listen to the dreamy murmur 
Of the outlet o’er the rift. 





All along the sedgy margin 
Booms the frog, and further out 

Hear the far-off splash and ripple 
Of the ever-rising trout. 


From the hemlocks grouped together 
In the hollow of yon hill, 

Looking down the silent valley 
Of the shadowy Beaverkill, 


Floats the rapture of the woodthrush, 
And anon the startled bark 

Of the fox, givesdistant challenge 
To our camp fire’s fading spark. 


Slow the crescent moon is rising 
O’er the hemlock’s shattered crest, 
And the lonely owl has seen it 
From yon gulley in the west. 


Hear him hoot far up the mountain, 
Pausing in some noiseless flight, 
Calling us in hollow accents— 


Who—are you—down there—good night! P.C.B. 





For Forest and Stream. 


Otlinnesota Hotes. 


WILMOT. 





BY SIDNEY 





OWN in Kaudiyohi County, by the shores of Green 
Lake, lives a brave woman who would blush if I were 

to write her name for the papers, but who did not hesitate 
in good earnest to shoot three fine deer when the fair op- 
I thought it was a ‘“‘yarn” 
when a neighbor first told me, but when I met her husband 
In the absence of her 
husband Mr. A——s’, A——l, a Swede, came running in 
I want him to get 


portunity came in her way. 
he completely verified the story. 


eagerly asking, ‘‘Where is Mr. A——? 
his gun and shoot three deer which ‘Fanny’ is keeping in 
the lake.” ‘‘Fanny” is the most useful setter I ever saw. I 
will tell you more about her another time. Mrs. A—— re- 
plied, ‘‘If you will row the boat I will go and do what I 
can.” Taking down her husband’s gun she went with the 
enthusiastic Scandinaviar and in two hours came back 
triumphantly with a doe and two fawns as the trophies of 
her skill. I am sorry I cannot give the filling in of the 
picture; but as truthfulness and not exaggeration is char- 
acteristic of the choice Forest anp Stream, I will not 
draw upon my imagination. I should like to have seen 
the sport—the panting Swece—the aroused lady—the saga- 
cious dog. The lake is not less than two miles across at 
any point and two hours’ pulling, shooting, shouting, bark- 
ing must have made it lively indeed. I think I must ask 
her to write it out for us. 

I want sometime to tell you about ‘‘Fanny,” and I may 
as well do it now. She is a black and mottled setter—not 
over large, but powerful, with silky hair, lustrous and 
smooth, beautiful ears, deep, soft, loving eyes. I never 
saw them but ouce, but shall never forget them. She is a 
complete retriever—excellent for chickens—will bark part- 
ridges, tree bears and make herself generally useful. Her 
owner told me, ‘“‘Sheis my market. In duck season she 
lies hidden in the grass and brings me home on an average 
a dozen a week, which she ‘catches alive.” Mr. R——, an 
invalid hunter, assured me he had frequently captured a 
bag full by merely frightening them with a shot. The fat 
young ducks would waddle out on the shore and the dog 
taking their tracks would bring him every one. It is five 
years since, falling in love with the beautiful creature, I 
begged her owner to let me have a puppy from her. Four 
years later, when I had changed my home twice and given 
up all expectation, I received a line from Mr. A——, saying 
he was ready to redeem his piomise and send me a fine 
setter puppy. And in due time the little dog came by ex- 
press. He is full grown now and I hope will have some 
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door. 
such kindness on record. 


ful dog, but I will spare you. 


lover of dogs in the west. 


alone caught twenty-seven antelopes. 


count. 


well bred dogs multiplied. 


well adapted to sport. 


the Indians are kept closer upon their reservations. 


three miles of Brainerd last winter. 


nomenclature,) are almost as abundant. 


chickens fly. 
so many chickens hide on other days. 


mostly open rolling prairie. 


great quantities of game to their woodedshores. A gentle- 
man who went through on the first 
the snow was cleared, reported seeing ‘‘a thousand aitelope,” 
i.¢., a great many. A personal friend last fall counted 
thirty antelope while riding from Fort Totten to Fort 
Seward; elk, wolves, jack rabbits, and other zame also 
abound. Buffalo are rare, as hostile Indians beyond the 
Missouri watch the fords jealously to prevent their crossing. 
If you will notice the map of central and northern Minne- 
sota you will see that lakes abound as in no other State in 
the Union. Nor are they largely marshes or mud ponds, 
but clear lakes with gravelly shores, spring fed, and many 
of them of wondrous beauty. Lieut. Maury, unless I am 
very much mistaken, has said Minnesota has more lakes 


‘than all the rest of the country. Of some of these, and of 


some rare water excursions which may be made on them, 
and the beautiful little rivers which traverse them, I will 
gladiy speak in another paper. We hope the visiturs from 


the mother country will bring some of their wondcrful dogs 
to the matchless prairies of Minnesota and Dakota. Fair 
fields and fair play for all dogs and ne roughs to interfere. 


thing to say for himself in your columns some day. I do 
not often look at his beautiful form without thinking of 
the gentleman and sportsman at Green Lake who 7emem- 
bered for four years his verbal promise given to a passing 
stranger as he stopped for a hunter’s lunch near his cottage 
Parden so much personality, but I did want to put 
Iam ‘‘chock” full of brag about 
‘‘Dan,” my first setter, whom I, of course, think a wonder- 


Colonel Crittenden, at Fort Abercrombie, on the western 
border of Minnesota, in command of the 17th U. S. In- 
fantry, has in connection with a club in his regiment a fine 
pack of dogs. Two fine stag hounds from General Custar’s 
pack—descendents from a pair Duke Alexis gave him—sev- 
eral choice greyhounds, a string of fox hounds, rare 
pointers and setters, with some immense Newfoundlands 
made as fine a sight of dogs as ever gladdened the eyes of a 
Iam told it never takes them 
more than four hours to go out and catch an antelope. It 
is reported that General Stanley had one greyhound in the 
Northern Pacific Exploring Expedition last summer, which 


One result of the formation of a Sportsmen’s Club at 
Brainerd—the headquarters of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, where the road crosses the Mississippi River—is better 
attention to the raising of good dogs. urs are at a dis- 
Good dogs cost no more to keep, and aside from 
those who make it a business, gentlemen are glad to see 


The N. P. R. R., from Duluth, on Lake Superior, to 
Bismark, on the Missouri River, passes through a country 
I do not say the woods are all alive 
with game, but there is abundance of it, and it increases as 
There 
are moose, elk, deer, bears, wild cats in the dense woods 
east of Brainerd. Probably fifty deer were killed within 
West from Brainerd 
to the Red River the country grows more open and streams, 
lakes, marshes increase until you reach the wonderful Red 
River Flats. Here it is entirely within bounds to say ducks 
can be found by the million. The shallow ponds, the 
streams, the larger lakes are alive with them. It is no un- 
common thing to see a thousand at once from the car win- 
dow. Passing on a hand-car, between stations, with a good 
dog, one could make a big bag without leaving the track. 
At times prairie chickens, (I am content to use the popular 
At Fargo, in Da- 
kota, it ceased to be any sport to shoot chickens last fall, 
and one party from Duluth, including Rev. Mr. Heberton, 
a most accomplished hunter, after bagging eighty chickens 
one afternoon gave up in disgust, ¢¢ was so hard to make the 
But it is not xlways so. It is marvelous where 
From Fargo, on the 
Red River, for 250 miles out to the Missouri, the country is 
Rivers and lakes are compar- 
atively rare, but when found, abound in fish and attract 





in ‘to Bismark, after 
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The general manager of the N.P.R.R. assured me he would 
extend all possible courtesies to gentlemen from abroad 
bringing their dogs to a match. Indeed this kindess is 
characteristic of all the officials of the road, many of whom 
love dogs and guns, and some of whom are active members 
of the Brainerd Club. I am personally acquainted with 
Mr. T. P.. Cantwell, Secretary of the Brainerd Club, 
and know he will cheerfully and thoroughly answer any 
questions which your patrons may want to ask him. 
ie 
Hor Forest and Stream. 


TROUT OF THE TRUCKEE RIVER. 


—_—__o——— 
OT having seen a regular speckled trout or brook 
trout, as they are called, for many years, 1 have al- 
most forgotten their appearance, but these trout are vastly 
different both as to size and habits. First let me say the 
waters of the Truckee River extend from Lake Tahoe, (the 
head of the Truckee,) to Pyramid Lake, the sink thereof. 
Tahoe js already known to fame for its fine trout and beau- 
tiful surroundings, its unknown depths, treacherous ‘‘buz- 
zum,” subaqueous hot springs, and romantic scenery. It 
isa great resort for tourists, situate on tke line between 
Nevada and California in the Sierras. The Truckee River 
flows from:ite north end, and is its only outlet of import- 
ance, but the river is fed all along its course by mountain 
streams of melting snow till it debouches in this basin, 
where is built Reno, and in which agricultural pursuits are 
carried to some extent through irrigation, the Truckee fur- 
nishing the water supply. The river leaves the basin after 
an easterly course through it by a canon, and passing a 
little northerly empties into Pyramid Lake, a large body of 
water within the confines of the mountains, but not quite 
so picturesque as Tahoe or Donner Lakes. The country 
around it affords excellent grazing ranges. Pyramid Lake 
abounds with feathered game, swan, geese, ducks, &c., the 
latter of several species, and is the winter quarters of the 
trout. Assoon astheriver begins to rise in the spring 
they start on their pilgrimage for Tahoe, with their bellies 
full of spawn, and in such vast schools that it is no trouble 
to get as many as one wishes by simply going to the river 
for them. The Washoe and Piutes Indians are great fish- 
ers, and the loads they take are surprising. They spear, 
and grab and bait for them. Getting out in the middle of 
the stream on a rock, they await one’s coming, jab a small 
spear in his back and pass him out. At the several mill 
dams, with a grab hook, made by fixing four large Nooks 
ina “hunk” of lead, attached to line at end of pole and 
throwing it at the foot of the fall and jerking it out vigor- 
ously they manage to hook from the large numbers gather- 
ed there to go over when the water is high enough, great 
quantities, hundreds’ of pounds daily at one dam. I do not 
yarn this at all and venture to say that several tons of trout 
have been taken this way at the dam here in town at the 
season of the year mentioned. Standing on its bank near 
the falls one can see the trout jumping the dam every min- 
ute. The grab hook takes the greatest quantity next the 
bait; either spawn tied in a small sack of mosquito netting 
of pink color or g minnow does the business. The Isaac 
Walton, be he Caucasian or native American, fishes any 
where along the river, but usually where it runs deepest 
and smoothest, whereas I believe the brook trout of the 
east is taken from foam of cascade and rapids, and by con- 
cealed anglers. Concealment is not necessary here. The 
bait is thrown out as far as pole and line wiil cast it and let 
float down with the current, properly leaded to cause it to 
sink near the bottom, just to escape the rocks and sunken 
logs, and when all the line is out is pulled up and thrown 
again out and up stream. The trout takes it freely and is 
easily landed, not by jerking the fish out of the wet, but by 
playing him ashore. I have seen some fly hooks used by 
fancy anglers, but they do not scem to be a favorite bait. 
Spawn or minnows are preferred. Hooks are used from 
number four to larger. The grab hooks are much larger. 
The Kirby hook is preferred to the Limerick. Now as to 







































appearance and size of the trout. There seems to be two 
distinct species, though similar in appearance, Instead of 








red specks these have black specks, and golden sides, dark 
backs, light bellies, little or no scales, huge mouth. The 
golden color is‘not upon all, which seems to be a distine- 
tion in the kind. The speckles are round, black and run 
in lines the whole length of the body. The smallest one I 
have seen weighed three-quarters of a pound, and ten 
pounds full was the weight of one an Indian speared, but 
the average is two and a half and three pounds, many being 
heavier. The meat is darker than whitefish, of good flavor, 
some bones in the smaller ones that bother about eating, 
especially with ‘‘store’? teeth. Most people prefer the one 
pound trout, on account of the sweeter flavor. I don’t; 
bones too numerous and small. They sell at 124 cents per 
pound in this market. Great quantities are sent to San 
Francisco and Sacremento while the weather is cold enough 
to send safely. The lines used are the ordinary linen lines 
or grass lines. Cane poles, or any that are strong enough, 
and the longer the better, to get the bait cast out to the 
‘middle of the stream or as near as possible in the deepest 
channel of the river. There are no fish laws in Nevada, 
nor any game laws except for quail, which expire in 
August or Septemberr Enterprising men have imported 
the eastern quail into California recentiy, and they seem to 
do well. Eastern fish are also brought to this coast. At or 
near Tahoe is a man engaged in fish culture; what he does 
with them I cannot say. The silver trout, so called, of the 
Truckee liver, differ but little from the darker ones, being 
a lighter color only. 


Reno, Nevada, March, 1874. 
—_-_——_ <> oe 
For Forest and Stream, 


HOW TO SHOOT AT LONG RANGE. 
Be ae 
NUMBER FIVE. 
eokngen es 

HE last source of error that we have to describe is 
that of the operator, or rifleman himself. All of this 
class of errors may, we believe, be included 
in one grand one, and if he avoids this he 
will escape all the rest. This is, not pulling 
the trigger at the right moment. No rifleman 
need ever expect to hold his rifle still. So 
long as its butt rests against a human organ- 
ism the movements of respiration and circu- 
lation will cause the muzzle to describe a 
series of curves, infinitely small perhaps, but 
quite perceptible if one looks through a tele- 
scopic sight. The only thing that can be 
done is to accept the fact of a movement, 
and pull the trigger while the axis of sight 
is moving toward the bulls eye, and at that 
happy instant, so that, the projectile will 
neither fail to reach it nor be thrown _be- 

yond it. 

This art can be acquired, and, when ac- 
quired, kept by practice only. Moreover, 
practice at Mr. Conlin’s suspended bullet, 
at seventy-five feet distance, is just as good 
as practice at the Creedmoor bulls eye at 
1,000 yards. When the rifleman has acquir- 
ed this union of the nerves of volition and 
action, so that he pulls, without jerking, just 
at the right moment, he can tell as soon as 
he has pulled the trigger, andbefore hearing 
from the marker, whether his shot has 
been a good one or not. That isto say, if his cartridge 
was properly loaded and his rifle properly sighted. 

Having acquired this power, his chief effort should be to 
so adapt himself to external circumstances as not to inter- 
fere with it. He should therefore take that position in 
which he finds he can do it best, whether it be kneeling, 
sitting, or lying flat. He should‘dress in such a manner as 
to keep himself perfectly comfortable, and not cramp his 
freedom of movement. He should eat, drink, and smoke 
(if he isa smoker) with moderation, for any disarrange- 
ment of the stomach acts upon the nerves at once, and the 
power islost, Finally, he should keep his temper, whether 
a bulls eye or a miss is recorded against him. 

Match rifle shooting is very like match billiard playing. 
Some men can do very well in private what they utterly 
fail to do in public. These are not the men to compete 
with the Irish team. If the Irish team are beaten, we be- 
lieve it will be because their bodily condition will not be as 
good as itis at home. Itis child’s play to shoot at long 
range at Creedmoor, where the clear light of an American 
afternoon scarcely varies, and those optical illusions that 
we have described are rare compared to Wimbledon, with 
its broken ground, and mirage arising from the moist Eng- 
lish air constantly changing the elevations of sights. It 
is a fortunate thing that the challenge was for American 
ground, and not for English. Here we have some chance 
for beating them; there the chances would have been de- 
cidedly against it. 

We have a few words in conclusion to say about mark- 
ing, and then our sermon is done. The Wimbledon sys- 
tem of marking, admirable in other respects, has one defect. 
It is not sufficiently accurate either to record our shots, so 
that practice may teach us experience, or for the purpose 
of determining ties. A slight addition will remedy this 
defect, leaving the system untouched. In addition to the 
usual marking of centre and bulls eye, divide the target 
into squares of one foot apart. Number these squares like 
the sections of a western township, from right to left and 
from left to right. These numbers need not actually be 
put on the target, but on a diagram. 


. 





*thus:—B. 41, or C. 69, or O. 2, as the case maybe. If there 
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If telegraph wires are used (as they should be), the 
marker at the butt signals the number, as well as the hit, 


is no telegraph, the marker holds his disk over the square 
hit long enough for the recorder at the firing range to re- 
cognize what square it is, which he can do from its posi- 
tion, aided by the knowledge of whether it is bulls eye, or 
centre, or outer. At very long ranges a telescope would 
be necessary. The number of the square hit is entered in 
the rifleman’s notes, along with the degrees and minutes of 
actual elevation, the state of the weather, etc., etc. This 
system is used on practice days, when the object should be 
to give all the information possible to the rifleman. 

But match days should be looked upon as examination 
days, to see how much progress each man has made The 
rifleman then should be told nothing, and not allowed to 
use a telescope. The only use of the squares (which should 
be recorded as usual) would be in determining ties. For 
example—of two bulls eyes, one isin square 41, the other 
in square 56; 41 is of course the highest. Some squares 
are of equal value as removed from the absolute centre, 
but it would be easy to get over this difficulty by agreeing 
to rank the squares which are equal in position by their 
numbers. Thus of the four bulls eye squares—30, 31, 42, 
and 43—it should be agreed that 43 was the highest value 
expressed as arule. Ties shall be decided by taking the 
hit upon the nearest square to the centre as the highest; if 
both hits are on squares equally distant from the centre, 
that upon the square numbered the highest shall be taken 
to be the highest. The adoption of this rule would abol- 
ish the tedious shooting off of ties, which everybody, we 









believe, heartily abhors. on, WU. 
a 
THE NEW SIGHTS ON THE REMINGTON 
RIFLE. 


gee 
| igor ago we pointed to the necessity of constructing 
carefully adjusted sights for our rifles. Believing 
that our breech-loaders, as far as mechanism and material 
went, were very nearly perfect, we felt certain that all that 
was wanted to achieve excellence was, that our manufac: | 
turers should pay greater attention to their sights. We | 
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present to-day to our readers a carefully executed cut of 
the Remington sights, which will be used this season at 
Creedmoor on their target rifles. The back sight is placed 
just behind the hammer, on a permanent pedestal, but the 
upright can be removed at pleasure. It moves on its joint 
backwards, forwards, and when the sight is not in use it 
can be brought down flat to the cheek piece of the rifle. 
The back sight has an orthoptic aperture, a minute hole in 
a cup-shaped convex disk. This disk can be raised or low- 
ered to the various elevations required, and is worked by a 
thumb screw. There is a vernier scale allowing the most 
minute measurements to be appreciated. When moving 
the sight up or down, the disk is slightly loosened, one turn 
or so secures the whole apparatus and it remains fixed when 
the proper elevation is obtained. The whole is carefully 
darkened, so as to give no sparkle of light, which might 
dazzle the marksman. The front sight is the bead one, 
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FRONT SIGHT. 


| 

| 
neatly covered over, so as shade it properly, mounted on a 
transverse bar, so that it can be moved by means of a 
screw at right angles with the barrel to the right or left, in 
order to correct drift or effects of wind. When the front 
sight is the central position, it rests between two division 
marks designated by alittle mark oneach. When the sight 
is moved either way, the distance is read from the mark 
opposite the direction in which it is moved. The whole ar- 
rangements are very perfect and compact in form, and will 
doubtless add immensely to the efficiency of the already 
justly celebrated gun, when used at long ranges. We 
notice also, that to meet the wants of various riflemen, these 
target rifles are now made when required with a combina- 
tion pistol-handle. The whole mechanism reflects great 
credit on the Messrs. Remington, who have spared no pains 
or expense in producing @ most accurate and convenient 

















sight. We add table of elevations for the Remington rifle 
The sights are graduated to single. minutes of elevation. 

The graduations on front’ sight correspond to 2 inches pcr 

each 100 yards, or say 20 inches at 1,000 yards. 

The table of elevations will be published by us later. 
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BIRDS OF LAKE OKEECHOBEE. 








[Herewith we publish the first list ever obtained of the 
birds of Florida peculiar to the Lake Okeechobee region; 
and we can share to a certain extent the pride dnd satisfac- 
tion of our most indefatigable Florida commissioner in 
thus being able to contribute this valuable addition to the * 
fund of natural science. |}—Ep. 

1. Wilson’s thrush, (Turdus fuscescens). Saw one speci- 
men on Lookout Island, the only island dry enough to af 
ford residence to birds of this family. 

2. Cat bird, (Galeoscoptes Carolinensis). Upon the eastern 


shore, saw several in the elderberry thickets. : 


8. Blue gray gnat-catcher, (Polioptila caerulea.) Abund- 
ant in the boxwood and ash on the eastern shore. 

4. Troglodytes aedon, (common wren.) Rarely seen. 

5. Yellow redpoll warbler, (Dendroeca palmarum.) The 
most abundant species of the warblers here as elsewhere. 

6. Yellow crowned warbler, (Dendroeca coronata.) This 
species seemed to delight in the maple swamps, and where 
those trees were interspersed among the cypress, these 
beautiful little birds were to be found; comparatively 
abundant 

7. Maryland yellow throat, (@eoth/ypis trichas). Rarely 
seen in the marshy hammocks bordering the shore. 

8. White bellied swallow, (Zachycineta bicolor.) Numer- 
ous; flocks of them were seen flying over the marshes near 
Kissimmee Bay and along the western shore. 

9. The purple martin, (Progne purpurea). Was abund- 
ant in the pine woods near the Kissimmee above, though 
none were seen near the lake. 

10. White eyed viero, ( Vireo novzboracensis. ) 
Common in the§cypress belt, wherever there 
was a thick undergrowth. Its peculiar note 
was the one most frequently heard. 

11. Savannah sparrow, (Passerculus savan- 
na). Not numervus. 

12. Cardinal bird, (Cardinalis Virginianus). 
We missed the pleasing song of this bright 
songster as soon as wefleft the live oaks 
upon the Kissimmee, but after we had 
emerged from the desolate marshes and 
gained the first maple island their notes feil 
upou our ears; not numerous. 

13. ‘‘Chewink,” (Pipilo erythrophthalmus). 
Upon the Kissimmee I saw them in abund- 
ance, and a few upon the dry sand of Look- 
out Island, scratching among the dead 
leaves. I also detected the local variety, 
or species, discovered by Mr. Maynard on 
the St. John’s, having the iris white instead 
of hazel. 

14. Cow blackbird, (Molothrus pecoris). 
Not so numerous as the red wing, 

15. Red winged blackbird, (Agelaeus phoe- 
niceus. Very abundant. Everywhere seen 
in the marshes, enlivening us with their pres- 
ence and song. 


16. Meadow lark, (Sturnella ludoriciana). 
The pine woods near the Kissimmee con- 
tained this speciesfin abundance, but none 
were observed nearthe lake, owing to the. 
swampy character of the-shore. 


17. Purple grakle, (Quiscalus purpureus). Very numer- 
ous, this and the Florida species, Q. baritus. 

18. Boat tail grakle, (Quiscalus major). Extremely abur- 
dant, associating in flocks with the red wings and purple 
grakles. 

19. Common crow, (Corvus Americanus). Very few seen. 

20. Fish crow, (Corvus ossefragus). Abundant every- 
where; made sad havoc with the eggs in heron rookeries 
wherever we landed. . 

21. Blue jay, (Cyanurus cristatus). Noneseen; few heard 
on the east shore. : 

22. Pewee, (Sayorius fuscus). Very few seen in the larger 
hammocks. 

23. Kingfisher, (Ceryle aleyon). Comparatively abundant 
along the Kissimmee and all sides of the lake. 

24. Chuckwill’s widow, (Antrostomus Carolinensis). A 
few heard at the deserted Indian village on the east shore. 

25. Ivory bill woodpecker, (Picus principalis). None 
satisfactorily identified, though I caught a glimpse of sev- 
eral which I then thought to be this species. 

26. Pileated woodpecker, (Hylotomus pileatus)’ Abund- 
ant; its noisy, rattling note could be heard in all the cy- 
press belts. 

27. Red bellied woodpecker, (Centurus Carolinus). Nu- 
merous; the most abundant of the picidae here, as well as 
all over Florida. 

28. Golden winged woodpecker, (Colaptes auratus). Not 
numerous. 

29. Paroquet, (Conurus Oarolinensis). Few flocks seen. 
Along the upper portion of our route on the Kissimmee 
they were abundant. I think they breed in the cypress 
belt of the east shore. 

30. Turkey vulture, (Cathartes auru). Seen everywhere 
sailing high over the lake, or suddenly flapping out of 
some thick cypress. 

81. Black vulture, (Oathartes siete, Rare. 

82. Caracara eagle, (Polyborus Brasiliensis). Not numer- 
ous. Regarding this species, and the sacred vulture of 
Bartram, I shall have some notes in a future number. 

33. Falco sparrerius, (sparrow hawk). Abundant along 
the Kissimmee; rare on the lake. 

34. Buteo lineatus, (red shouldered hawk). Most numer- 
ous species, having young in nearly every large collection 
of trees. 

85. Fish hawk, (Pandion halietus). Everywhere -abund- 
ant in the lake. None of the white headed eagle were seen : 
in the whole trip, though the osprey had nests everywhere. 

36. Barred owl, ( ium nebulosum). Numerous; young 
found a week old. - Its haotings : the air every night. 
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87. Great horned owl, (Bubo Virginianus). Saw none, 
but heard several. = alia i 

38. Wild turkey, (Meleagris gallopavo). . The shore of the 
lake is not suited to the habits of the turkey, though we 
saw feathers at the old Indian camps, probably brought 
there from the hammocks above on the Kissimmee, where 
it is comparatively abundant. 

39. Quail, (Ortyx Virginianus). None seen on the lake, 
though bevys met with above. 

40. Kilideer plover, (dfgialitis vociferus). Abundant on 
the Kissimmee; none seen on the lake. 

41. Snipe, (Gallinago Wiilsont). Abundant on Kissimmee. 

42. Yellow legs, (Gambetta flavipes). Very numerous on 
the Kissimmee. 

43. Red breasted snipe, (Macrorhampus griseus). Abun- 
dant at the ford on the Kissimmee. 

44, Sand hill crane, (Grus Canadensis). But one seen on 
Okeechobee; abundant on the prairie of the Kissimmee. 

45. Clapper rail, (Rallus crepitans).. Many heard; none 
seen. 

46. Purple gallinule, (Gallinula martinica), . Not numer- 
ous; in the lily pads of the lake border. 

47. Coot, (Fulica Americana). Abundant. 

48. Louisiana heron, (Demigretta ludovicuana.) Not very 
abundant. 

49. Snowy heron, (Garzetta candidissima). Not numer- 
ous. 

50. White heron, (Herodias egretta). Very numerous. 
Along the river and in several places in the lake I found 
them breeding in largenumbers. The eggs were laid about 
February 15th and 20th; no young then hatched. 

51. Great blue heron, (Ardea herodias). Abundant; not 
near so many as of white; breeding. 

52. Blue heron, (Florida coerulea). Not common. 

53. Least Bittern, (Ardetta evilis). Rérely seen. 

54. Green heron, (Butorides virescens). Very plentiful, 
and breeding. 

55. Night heron, (Nycticoraz griseus). Common. 

56. White ibis, (7dis alba). Exceedingly numerous, es- 
pecially along the river. They had not commenced breed- 
ing, to all appearances. 

57. Roseate spoonbill, (Platalea ajaja). Two pairs found 
breeding on an island in the lake; several seen there. The 
Indians say they breed abundantly on Fish-eating Creek. 

58. Crying bird, (Aramus giganteus). Very numerous 
along the Kissimmee and western lake shore. Eggs had 
been taken a month before our arrival, February 22d, ac- 
cording to a resident on the river. 

59. Green wing deal. Abundant along the Kissimmee. 

60. Wood duck, (Azz sponsa). The most abundant, in 
fact the only resident species I saw on the lake. They 
were apparently breeding, as they were occupying holes in 
the dead cypress of the east shore. : 

61. Florida cormorant, (Graculus Floridanus). Abund- 
ant, and breeding on the shore bordering the Everglades. 
The custard apple trees there were filled with their newly 
built nests. 

62. Snake bird, (Plotus anhinga). The most abundant 
species, with the exception of the white heron, on the lake 
or river. It had both eggs and young 4s early as February 
23d; everywhere abandant. No mammals were seen about 
the lake, and signs only of rabbit and raccoon. Deer oc- 
curred on the Kissimmee prairie, but in small numbers. 

FRED. A. OBER. 


a 
—Our Philadelphia correspondent, A. M. §., sends this 

description and habitat of a Pennsylvania fish which wants 

a name:— 

Eprtor Forrest AND STREAM:— 

In nearly all the streams of Pennsylvania east of the 
Alleghanies there is to be’ found a fish which in common 
parlance is known as the chub. In Maryland, where, years 
ago, I found considerable sport in taking them, they were 
popularly known as the fall-flsh. Now, will some one of 
your many intelligent correspondents oblige me with its 
true technical name? I presume it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe it in detail. I will, however, say that the fish alluded 
to attains a weight of from one to four pounds, is what 
may be termed oblong, rather flat, head and back greenish, 
sides silvery, belly pure white. It isa quick biter, will 
rise to a white bait, and when of good size is somewhat 
plucky. They are taken in the Wissaticon and Schuylkill 
rivers, and I presume. all other streams in which the 
abound during the bright days of winter and spring, their 
special preferences being for a white grub bait. But why 
enlarge upon the subject? I presume nearly all your sport- 
ing readers are familiar with it, and hope some one will 
find it covenient to reply to my inquiries. A.M.S. 

~~ 
—A correspondent in Florida sends us the following in- 


cident of a heron and rat: 
Evrtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

In an inclosure near the steamboat landing at Palatka, Florida, are 
several curlew, some alligators and one or two white herons, and they 
furnish amusement, especially at feeding times, to a mixed audience of 
idle visitors and small and parti-colored natives. A few days ago a very 
impudent rat infringed upon this space, and to the surprise of a gentle- 
man who was passing, was instantly caught by the tail by one of the 
white herons, who, after a few skillfal movements, tossed him up, and 
after asharp pinch, deliberately proceeded to swallow him, apparently 
enjoying the morsel as one of unusual flavor. The beautiful bird then 
assumed an elegant position, as if above all the wants of mortal life, and 
subsequent visits proved that his meal suited him as well as it would a 
Chinaman. L. W. L. 


ARLINGTON, Mass., April 10, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— . 

Inotice in Forest AND StREAM Of April 2, an item stating that frogs, 
if subjected to torture, will shriek like a child. The above statement I 
can fully corroborate. While walking neara pond last summer [ sur- 
prised a large bull frog (rana pipiens) some distance from the water. On 
cutting off its retreat to the pond, and while poking it with a stick, it 
uttered sounds resembling the cries of a frightened child. Continuing 
my annoyance its cries of fearchanged to shrieks of rage, and it bit re- 
peatedly atthe stick. Itwould be interesting to know whether thisis 


the usnal behavior of the creature under like circumstances. 
° MERLIN. 


Newsoure, N. Y , April 13, 1874. 
Eprror Forest aND STREAM:— 

More than fifty years ago Captain Henry Robinson, owner of one of 
the Havre packets, brought the first carp and goldfish to this country 
from France. He placed them in a small pond on his place in the south- 
ern part of this village. Several years ago, when the dam of the pond 
broke away, many of the fish escaped to the river. They appear to mul- 
tiply very rapidly, and any number might be obtained from the fisher- 
men about the bay. 

In the year 1898 the English frigate Hussar visited New York. Her 








captain was owner of a London built, four-oared gig, which had never 
been beaten. Captain Harris of “the Hussar challenged any crew in New 
York for a race, and the challenge was at once accepted by Captain Rob- 
inson, who named the boat ‘‘American Star,”’ to be rowed by the White- 
hall boatmen—Cornelius Cammeyer, Alfred Cammeyer, Richard Rob- 
bins und Charles Beattie; coxswain, John Palmerton. The Whitehall- 
ers won the race easily. The “American Star’ was subsequently pre- 
sented to General Lafayette and sent to Havre. Yours, R. 
: 0 


THE BLACK BASS. 
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Acpany, N, Y., April 13, 1874. 
EpitoR Forest AND STREAM:— 

An article on Black Bass, by A. J. Collins, in your issue of the 2d inst. 
impels me to say something on the same subject. DeKay says: ‘The 
black fresh water bass, Centrarchus fasciatus, is common in the Great 
Lakes, and in the smaller ones of this State’ (New York), and the speci- 
men described by him and also illustrated in the Natural History of the 
State of New York, taken from Oneida Lake, was divided, as regards fin 
rays, as follows, viz.; ‘Dorsal, anterior portion with 9 stout spines; a 
small and not very evident depression separates it from the other por- 
tion, which consists of 1 spinous and 14 branched rays. Pectorals with 
18 rays; ventrals with 5 robust, branched rays; anal, 8 spinous and 12 
articulated rays; candle, 16 fiat, robust rays, and 6 accessory rays on each 
side.” 

I have taken bass ativarious times, covering™a” number of years, with 
the fly. spoon, gang, live minnows and belly of yellow perch, in the out- 
lets of Lake Ontario, andin the St. Lawrence River, from its confluence 
with the lakes to Alexandria Bay, including both sides of the river, and 
among the islands, and I find that the fish called there, and also in Al- 
bany, black bass, has its fins divided into—dorsal, 10 and 1 spine and 15 
soft rays; pectorals, 17 rays; ventrals,1 spine and 5 soft rays; anal, 3 
spineand 12 soft rays; caudle, 17 3-3 rays. I have also taken, casting 
with the live minnow, in the early part of September, between Ganan- 
oque and Kingston, Ont., bass, called there Oswego bass, which I know 
no scientific description of and no technical name for. The dorsal fin 
of this fish contained 9—1 spine rays and 14 soft rays; pecturals, 1 spine 
and 14 soft rays; ventrals, 1 spine and 5 soft rays; anal, 3 spine and 12 
soft rays; candle, 16 6-6 rays. .The weight of specimen was 4 lbs., 
length, 18 inches; greatest depth, 6 inches; thickness at the anterior part 
of dorsal, 3 inches; length of head, 6 inches; mouth, twice 9s large as the 
preceding species; color of the back, greenish black; sides, yellowish 
and pink; belly, whitish around the sub and miter operculars, and the 
pectoral and ventral fins reddish. Yours respectfully, W. W. Hirt. 


Che Horse and the Course. 
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—The American Jockey Club will open their spring meet- 
ing at Jerome Park on Saturday June 6th, and continue on 
Wednesday the 10th, Saturday the 13th, Tuesday the 16th, 
Thursday thé 18th, and Saturday the 20th. The improve- 
ments made this spring on the Club’s course are very notice- 
able, such as the widening of the course, a straight run of 
half a mile, which will tend to show an increase of speed, 
avoid collision in handic:ps and two year old races where 
there are many starters and give full view of the horses 
from the grand stand. The track has been almost freshly 
laid and covered with a thick loam, care having been taken 
to pick the stones from lt, which has resulted in making 
one of the handsomest running tracks in America. All 
these repairs and improvements have been made under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Wheatley, the Secretary of 
the Club, and under his ablz management have madce this 
course one of the best and popular ring tracks in the world. 
The following is the programme of -the meeting. The 
races commence each day at three o’clock:—On the first 
day the sport begins with a dash of three quarters of a mile 
for all ages, with maiden allowances; followed by the Ford- 
ham Handicap, a mile and a quarter; The Wither’s Stakes, 
for three-year-olds, one mile; and the Westchester Cup, for 
all ages, two miles and a quarter. On the second day there 
is a dash of a mile, for all ages; a handicap sweepstakes of 
a mile and an eighth, the winner of which is to be sold for 
$1,000; The Jockey Club Handicap Sweepstakes of two 
miles; and a handicap steeple-chase over the usual course. 
On Saturday, the third day, the sport will begin with the 
Belmont Stakes, a mile and a half, for three-year-olds; fol- 
lowed by the Juvenile Stakes, half a mile, for two year 
olds; a dash of a mile and a half for all ages; and a race of 
mile heats. Tuesday, June 16, opens with the Ladies’ 
Stakes, for fillies, three years old, $100 each, half forfeit, 
with $1,000 added; one mile and a half; closed with forty 
nominations. The second race is a purse of $600, one mile 
and a quarter, the winner to be sold for $1,500. The third 
race is a dash of one mile and three-quarters, for a purse of 
$700, and the day will end with a handicap hurdle 
race, purse of $700, one mile and three-quarters, over seven 
hurdles. On Thursday, June 18, there are five races:— 
First, purse of $500, for maidens, one mile and a half; sec- 
ond, purse of $700, one mile and three-quarters; third, 
purse of $600, for three-year-olds; miles to carry 105 lbs., 
beaten maidens allowed 5 lbs., the winner of the Withers 
Stakes to carry 5 lbs., and of the Belmont or Ladies’ Stakes 
7 Ibs. extra, one mile and a quarter; fourth, Members’ Cup, 
valued at $400, added to a handicap sweepstakes of $25 
each, play or pay; three to start or no race; one mile and 
an eighth; fifth, handicap steeplechase, ‘purse of $800, 
about two miles and a half. Saturday, June 20, the last 
day of the meeting, also has five races. These are as fol- 
lows:—First, purse of $500, for two-year-olds, half a mile; 
second, purse of $500, for three-year-olds which have not 
won this year, one mile; third, free handicap sweepstakes 
of $25 each, with $500 added, one mile and an eighth; 
fourth, free handicap sweepstakes of $30 each, with $600 
added, one mile and five-eighths; and fifth and final, a free 
handicap sweepstakes of $50 each, with $1,000 added, two 
miles and a half. 


—The May meeting of the Goshen Park Association oc- 
curs on the 20th, 2ist and 22d days of May. Thtre will be 
running and hurdle races together with the trotting races. 
The purses amount to $7,500 as follows:—Three minute 
horses, $1,000; two-fifty horses, $1,000; two-forty horses, 

,000; two-thirty horses, $1,000; two-twenty-six horses, 

1,500; two twenty-two horses, $2,000. 














—The Louisiana Jockey Club held the fourth day of the 
meeting on April 20th. The track was heavy. The first 
race was one mile and one eighth for three year olds, Club 
Purse $500. The race was won by Bay Rum. Time, 2:14}. 
The second race was a selling race, one mile and a half, 
Club Purse $500. Edwin Adams won. Time, 2:59. The 
third race was mile heats, best three in five for all ages, 
Club Purse $800. Donnybrook won in three straight heats. 
Time, 1:593, 2:003, 1:584. The meeting closed on the 2ist. 


Billiards. 


—Maurice Daly has -accepted C. Dion’s challenge and 
covered his forfeit of $250 to play a game of 600 points, 
three ball caroms, for $1,000 a side. The game will be 
played on Friday evening, May 15th, in Tammany Hall, 
and will, as did their last contest, attract a large audience, 
as they are generally considered pretty evenly: matched, al- 
though Daly, partly owing to his famous run of 212 in their 
last match, is slightly the favorite in sporting circles. Some 
amateurs look for a repetition of the big run but they must 
recollect it was a remarkable performance, even in this age 
of “‘big billiards,” and not often repeated. 





—It is reported in billiard circles that an unknown will 
soon challenge Garnier for the champjonship, and much 
curiosity is manifested as to said unknown’s identity. 

—William Dodds, of Pittsburg, Pa., who has been pas- 
sing a few days in this city, has challenged E. Welms, of 
Philadelphia, to play a three ball game for from $250 to 
$500 a side, and it is reported for the State Championship. 
Welms, in answer, proposes to play a home and home 
match, one three ball and one four ball game. 

—Joseph Dion and Maurice Daly are billed for an exhi- 
bition at Sandford’s Rooms, Newark, next week. Mr. 
Dion has charge of these rooms, and business has much im- 
proved under his management. 

—There will be a billiard tournament held in this city 
some time next month under the direction of Mr. M. 
Delany, of Wire Cushion fame, and everything will be done 
to make the meeting pleasant and memorable for skillful 
playing. It is reported on good authority that Rudolph’s 
departure for South America was a canard, and that he will 
be on hand to play in the tournament. 

—Mons. Ubassy has dissolved his connection with Silver- 
brand’s Rooms. Monsieur is playing well and does not lack 
backers, as a well known gentleman has repeatedly expressed 
his readiness to back him for $1,000 against any one at the 
three ball game. Table and length of game not specified. 

—Last Friday evening Mr. Joseph Price and William 
Fulgrove played a game of 200 points (French) for $50 a 
side. Price won the game by 18 points. Highest runs— 
18, 16, 14, and 12. The game was played at the Fulton 
Hotel, 4th avenue. 

—Messrs. Cyrille Dion and Maurice Daly have commenced 
practising for their match, Dion at his rooms, No. 1,239 
Broalway. Daly will play practice games with leading ex- 
perts every Tuesday and Thursday evenings at the Spingler 
Housé rooms. 





—There are several fine and profitable cocoanut groves at 
Miami, on Biscayne Bay, Florida. The trees bear all the 
year round. 


> 0 
—Letters from Rev. J. C. Macdona, ‘‘Homo,” ‘‘Idstone,” 
F. C. Pearce, Esq., of the Kennel Stud Book of England, 


are unavoidably left over. 

—Mr. Egolf, while gunning on Rattlesnake Hill, was 
confronted by a pole cat and six young ones. The battle 
was not with the strong, for he killed the whole seven at 


one shot. 
oo 


—The Mississippi River is now said to be fifty miles wide 
from Cairo to the Gulf, and an extent of territory larger 
than the State of New York is under water. 

en 0 ie 


—A convention of fish culturists was held at Lexington, 
Kentucky, on the 18th instant for the purpose of forming 
a permanent association. 


ae 
—The town of Waldoboro’ has appropriated $2,200 for 
the purpose of building a fishway, under direction of the 
State Commissioner of Fisheries. 
a lp 6 pe 


NaturaL WoNDERS ON THE OtTTrawa.—A professiona 
gentleman of this locality sends us for publication the par- 
ticulars of a floating island, which he has observed in one 
of the back townships of Argenteuil. Between the third 
and fourth ranges of Wentworth is a sheet of water about 
a mile long and half a mile wide, called Long Lake, through 
which flows the West River. In this lake there is a small 
island about three quarters of an acre in length and breadth; 
this island, says our informant, has trees growing upon it, 
and floats up and down the lake by the action of the wind. 
Our informant says he landed upen the island and found it 
of a marshy or cranberry-swamp character. It is said that 
during a recent lumber season the island floated to the lower 
end of the lake, where it blocked up the outlet to the river, 
and caused no inconsiderable effort on the part of the lum- 
bermen to tow it away and free the passage for the logs. 
This country is rich in natural wonders and magnificent 
scenery. e hear of a stream called the Lost River, which 
suddenly disappears beneath a huge mass of.rock, and re- 
ap at the surface a distance of some three or four 
miles further on. There is also in the country a trembling 
mountain of t height with a lake at its summit. The 
scenic attractions of Argenteuil require only to be made 


known in order to be visited a concourse of tour- 
ists in the summer season,— re minal’ (Conese) danioes 
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est point on this peninsula. 


Cheboygan 
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THE WHITE ROVER. 


TTNBEY called the little schooner the White Rover, 
When they lightly launched her on the brimming tide; 
Staunch and trim she was to sail the broad seas over, 
And with cheers they spread her snowy canvas wide. 





And a thing of beauty forth she fared to wrestle 
With the wild, uncertain ocean far and near, 

And no evil thing befell the gracefnl vessel, 
And she sailed in storm and sunshine many a year. 


But at last a rumor grew that she was haunted, 
That up her slender masts her sails had flown 

Unhelped by human hands, as if enchanted, 
Asshe rocked upon her moorings all alone. 


Howe’er that be—one day in winter weather, 
When the bitter north was raging at its worst, 
And wind and cold vexed the roused sea together, 

Till Dante's frozen hell seemed less accurst. 


Two fishermen, to draw their trawls essaying, 
Seized by the hurricane that plowed the bay, 

Were swept across the waste; and hardly weighing 
Death’s chance, the Rover. reefed and bore away 


To’save them—reached them, shuddering where they waited 
Their quick destruction, tossing white and dumb, 

And caught them from perdition; then, belated, 
Strove to return the rough way she had come. 


But there was no r@turning! Fierce as lightning 
The eager cold grew keener, more intense. 

Across her homeward track the billows whitening, 
In crested mountains rolling, drove her thence. 


Till her brave crew, benumbed, gave up the battle, 
Clad in a mail of ice that weighed like lead; 

They heard the crusted blocks and rigging rattle, 
They saw the sails like sheets of iron spread; 


And powerless before the gale they drifted, 

Till swiftly dropped the black and hopeless night, 
The wild tornado never lulled nor shifted, 

But drove them toward the coast upon their right, 


And flung the frozen schooner, all sail standing, 
Stiff as an iceberg on the icy shore; 

And half alive her torpid people, landing, 
Crept to the light-house, and were safe onee more. 


But what befell the vessel, standing solemn 
Through that tremendcus night of cold and storm, 
Upon the frost-locked land, a frigid column, 
That glittered ‘neath the stars a ghostly form? 


None ever saw her more! The tide upbore her, 
Released her fastened keel, and ere the day, 

Without a guide and all the world before her, 
The sad, forsaken Rover sailed away. 


Yet sometimes, when in summer twilight blending, 
Sunset and moonrise mingle their rich light, 

Or when on noonday mists the sun is spending 
His glory, till they glimmer thin and white, 


Upon the dim horizon melting, gleaming, 
Slender, ethereal, like a lovely ghost 
Soft looming in the hazy distance dreaming, 
I seem to see the vessel that was lost. 
Mrs. C, THaxter—Adantic Monthly. 
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THE MICHIGAN GRAYLING AND ITS 


HABITAT. 





SEND you herewith as promised a full account of our 
investigations in Michigan, after the grayling. Our 
party, consisting of D. H. Fitzhugh, Jr., his nephew Frank 
Fitzhugh, his faithful guide, philosopher and friend, Leon- 
ard Jewell, and your correspondent left Bay City by rail at 
1 P. M., with five whiskey barrels, tent and camping outfit 
fur Crawford, 93 miles northwest, which we reached at 
6 P.M. This road ‘at present only runs one train, which 
goes up one day and down the next; it is an ascending 
grade nearly the whole way up, gradually attaining an alti- 
tude at Crawford, or ‘‘Grayling” as I will hereafter call it, 
of 750 feet above the level of Lake Huron, nearly the high. 
Here the railroad crosses the 
Au Sable about twenty miles from its extreme source, a 
beautiful spring stream twenty yards wide, with water so 
cool and clear that it reminds one of Caledonia Creek; at 
this point it never freezes, and rarely rises above a foot. 
Within a hundred yards of the crossing is the railroad sta- 
tion and the ‘‘Grayling House,” kept by M. 8. Hartwick, a 
new frame house where most excellent accommodations are 
furnished at very reasonable rates. 
seven or eight dwellings mostly occupied by railroad men; 
the trains stop here for meals. 
Four miles west is Portage Lake, the head of the Manis- 
tee, whose waters empty into Lake Michigan, where it is 
said you can launch your boat and float to the lake, 150 
miles by river, with capital fishing for grayling a great part 
of the way. The surrounding country is sandy pine plains, 
with patches of pine timber, and ten miles north is the 
‘‘*hard wood country.” There are no settlements except an 


occasional railroad station, and the nearest lumber camp 
forty miles down the river by its course, or twenty miles as 
the crow flies. If what pine there is in the immediate vic- 
inity of the river is cut off there is nothing to invite the per- 
manent settler, as it leaves a country attractive only to the 
trapper and the sportsman, and it is possible that the gray- 
ling may find safe spawning and feeding ground here for 
many yearsio come. Thirty miles north, the line of rail- 
road, (not a completed,) will strike the source of the 

iver, which flows north and empties into Lake 
Huron, twenty miles east of Macinaw. This river has trout 





Thé town also contains 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


at its mouth where there are settlements, and it is said that 
all its tributaries have them, but, I could not learn that it 
has grayling. It drains a large and wild portion of the 
State where the angler will find a field for many years 
tocome. Trout are said to be plenty in the Oqueoc and 
streams emptying into Hammond’s Bay, but my inquiries 
failed to prove that there were also grayling there, and from 
what I could learn from men who have been on the differ- 
ent streams, the grayling in Michigan is confined on the 
east side to the country bounded on the north by Thunder 
Bay River and on the south by the west branch of the Rifle, 
while on the west side it is contained between the Mainstee 
and the Muskeegan and its branches. The questions nat- 
urally arise, How came this fish here in this confined lo- 
cality? and why after becoming established and living here 
for perhaps ages, have they not become more widely dis- 
seminated? The trout are supposed to have stocked all 
streams emptying into a lake or river by means of strag- 
glers, but if the grayling strayed from one side of this pen- 
insula to the other, then why do they not occur in the 
streams flowing north to the straits? Or did they go over 
the ridge of land four miles from the Au Sable to Portage 
Lake? These may be classed, with Dundreary’s ‘‘things 
that no fellow can find out.” 

Saturday morning, the 28th, we found it snowing and the 
thermometer seventeen degrees; we put our whiskey barrels 
in the river to soak; if the reader thought they were full 
he’ over-rated our capacity. We then brought our boats 
from the station house and launched them, one a scow four- 
teen feet long and two and a half feet wide, the other a 
canoe, both provided with wells to keep fish alive; into 
these we loaded our camp equipage, Mr. Fitzhugh kindly 
giving the novice his best boat and his powerful adjutant 
“Len” to pole him, while he and his nephew followed in 
the scow. 

The navigation for two miles down is difficult, as the 
stream is full of fallen cedars often reaching from one side 
to the other, which have probably laid there from time im- 
memorial; some.can be floated -over or run under, while 
others require the boat to be lifted over them, or all hands 
to climb over and drift the boat under. The Indians have 
cut a trail in some places just wide enough for a canoe, and 
fly fishing in this part. is therefore almost an impossibility, 
as the overhanging brush invites the artificial insect to linger 
in its branches. ‘The river here is two to four feet deep, 
and the current is strong as in all parts where I saw it; the 
banks are higher than farther below, with pine, cedar, bal- 
sam, and birch; the temperature of the water was about 
thirty-five, and the bottom was a black loamy deposit near 
the shore, changing to bars of sand and clean gravel in the 
centre of the stream where the current swept. Two miles 
down the river receives- two tributaries which double its 
size; its banks are lower, nearly flat, and many small islands 
occur; there are. few logs and a boat can be poled steadily. 
About 4 P. M we hauled ashore five miles from Grayling, 
(the town not the fish, for we had seen many schools of 
them,) and selected a camp site within fifty feet of the river 
among the underbrush, Leonard having been influenced more 
by the number of dry birch trees for firewood within easy 
distance than anything else; but tent pitched, wood cut and 
supper eaten, we made our bed of cedar boughs on top of 
the snow, spread our blankets on them, christened our 
abiding place ‘‘Camp Hallock,” and holding al«ft a copy of 
Forest AND STREAM Claimed the surrounding country in 
its name, therefore this paper has full power for all future 
time to levy contributions from it. Thermometer at sun 
down four degrees, and when Leonard replenished the fire 
at midnight it was ten degrees below zero. The next day 
being Sunday we staid in camp and talked about fishing, 
and Mr. Fitzhugh now told me that he should not fish until 
Wednesday the first of April, that as he had been active in 
getting the law passed making this date the opening of the 
season he should of course respect it. Then, as his guest, I 
could do no less than do the same, no matter what desire 
and fever of expectation I was in to catch and examine this 
new fish that I had traveled nearly six hundred miles to be- 
hold and a large school of them within a stone’s throw! I 
could however have a better chance to examine the stream 
than if occupied with fishing and I could learn many things 
perhaps concerning food, habits, spawning beds, &c. 
‘Thermometer—to-day, fifteen degrees at 6 A. M.; twenty- 
nine degrees at noon and twenty-four degrees at sun down. 

Monday 30th, nearly noon, the weather was mild enough 
and we went exploring. The bauks here are covered with 
cedar, birch and tamarack;-the edges of the stream lined 
with alder, red willow and cranberry, (high bush;) the bot- 
tom is as above, sand gravel and aloamy deposit; the sandy 
portions are shallow, perhaps two to three feet; current 
swift and the sand is bright and beautifully‘‘shingled,” with 
sometimes a deep channel near one bank where the bottom 
is black; here the fish feed. The river is very crooked, 
Camp Hallock being in a bend where it lay both before and 
behind, being only a few rods across, but a mile around. 
Saw a few places that had been swep: for spawning, and so 
many good spawning places everywhere that it must puzzle 
a fish to choose. We did not see any fish on the beds, they 
were in schools of fifty to several hundred; noticed many 
yearlings, three to four inches, generally by themselves, but 
often with large ones; saw many fish that would weigh 
nearly two pounds; fish not rising to-day. Thermometer— 
6 A. M., seven degrees; noon, thirty-six degrees; sun down, 
twenty-eight degrees; midnight, eight degrees. Saw a liz- 
ard afoot long on a pile of gravel; took him in landing 
net; saw a raven and many birds that my Mentor Leonard 
called ‘‘venison-hawks;” he said they would eat a deer 
hung in the woods in a few days, and was something like a 
blue jay; it was not that bird of which there are plenty on 
the river, and as we had no gun I had no opportunity of 
seeing it. Coming back a mink ran along ahead of us 
and disappeared in the woods; saw several suckers in the 
stream. 

Tuesday 3ist, exploring as yesterday, little or no food on 
the sand shingle, if any, it is moving; the black bottom 
showed fine leaves of cedar and pine; in shallow water I 
noticed larve of ephemere with their two long filaments 
in their tails, quite plenty; great quantities of caddis with 
their soft bodies encased in a house made of sticks which 
they slowly drag ini search of food, while the bottom in 
many places was dotted with the little boat-fly who was 
often seen rowing with his one pair of oars. The little 
beetle known as a ‘‘whirligig,” (Gyrinis natator,) was also 
noticed as well as one ‘‘Gigantic water beetle,” (Belos- 
toma grandis,) whose head I pinch cn every opportunity; 
but best of all, unless it be the caddis, I saw our fresh- 
water shrimp, (Gammarus,) upon which the trout get so fat. 
It has often been said that the common earth, or angle 
worm, did not exist in this country; but I saw one in the 











stream; water was too deep to get it; but I am tolerably 
familiar with the ‘‘animal” and do not think there isa 
chance of a mistake in this matter; saw a spotted wood- 
pecker. I give the scientific names of many things above 
mentioned where I knew them; there are some things which 
have no other, and they not only help wonderfully to es- 
tablish the identity of a fish, insect, &c., but do so show off 
a man’s learning that I regret not being able to give the true 
appellation of the angle worm, but perhaps my readers may 
know him. I remember a writer from the woods-once 
speaking of a mosquito and giving its scientific cognomen 
for fear that it might be ccabeunied with something else. 
There were sometimes near the shores the roots and dead 
leaves of the yellow water-lily. My trusty guide Leonard, 
whose vigorous arm poled me up and down all day, says 
that down the stream, farther than we went, the watercress 
is found, and he has known the stream for twenty years 
and can tell to a foot where the next school of grayling will 
be seen. He knew this fish twenty years ago as the “Jack 
salmon.” Thermometer—6 A. M., 0 degrees; noon, twenty- 
eight degrees; sun down, twenty-two degrees. 

Wednesday April 1st, the opening of the grayling season, 
for which we had waited three days; and if, as it afterward 
proved, it was too early to capture for the table, it was at 
least in accordance with the law, and for this we had wait- 
ed, although it was not for the table we were here so early.. 
but to secure live fish for breeders to stock other and less 
favored waters, and we did not know if their capture were: 
allowable in March even for this. The weather being so» 
extremely cold prevented any early fishing, and in fact Mr.. 
Fitzhugh informs me that in summer he has never had any- 
success in early morning, and we staid in camp until nine: 
and watched the thermometer, at this time it got up to: 
twenty-eight degrees and we went forth. My friend had a. 
fine Judson rod with click reel while I had a rather stiff 
one, made by nobody in particular, with one of Fowler's: 
rubber reels. Mr. F. arranged a cast for himself and me: 
as follows:—first bobber, a brown hackle; second, a stone- 
wing with yellow body, and a red ibis for a dropper, at the: 
same time telling me that the stone-wing had always been: 
the most killing fly. Leonard and I went down stream half 
an hour ahead of the other boat and when he took his posi- 
tion I took a fish. I will not attempt a description of the 
“high art” with which he was landed for I don’t remember: 
it, being intent only on getting him; but when he lay along 
side of the boat I felt with the Queen of Sheba that ‘‘the: 
half had not been told me.” 


I have read a dry scientific description of the grayilng,. 
and if the reader can tell a sucker from a quohaug clam by 
such description he can beat the writer. We fishermen 
compare a strange fish to some well known variety, and if 
we can’t make it intelligible, why we give it up. The only 
description that I have ever seen that conveyed anything 
lixe an idea of.the fish will be found on page 280, last voli. 
of Forest AND Stream from the pen of Prof. James W.. 
Milner, of the Smithsonian Institute, whom the writer has 
long known as a man of science, and more recently as in- 
terested in fish culture, but never until this article did. I 
know that he had all the degrees. I must quote him: 
“There is no species sought for by anglers that surpasses 
the grayling in beauty. They are more elegantly formed 
than the trout, and their great dorsal fin is a superb mark 
of beauty. When the well-lids were lifted, and the sun-- 
rays admitted, lighting up the delicate olive-brown tints of 
the back and sides, the blueish white of the abdomen and 
the mingling of tints of rose, pale blue, and purplish pink 
on the fins, it displayed a combination of living colors that 
is equalled by no fish outside of the tropies.” I have been: 
tempted to italicise the last ten words, for they are true; 
but the writer of them would not so describe the beauties. 
to the Savane. 

“Why should a man whose blood is within warm 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster?”’ 


And now I will try my prentice hand at a description of 
the fish for the benefit of my brother angler only. IE had 
been deceived by descriptions, told that. they resembled a 
scisco; but when I first saw the fish with his magnificent 
dorsal fin spread I felt that those who had described it had 
never seen it alive. 

The grayling has all the fins of a trout; his pectorals are 
olive brown with a blueish cast at the end; (Iam describing 
him in the water as I saw him in my ponds an hour ago,) 
the ventrals are large and beautifully striped with alternate 
streaks of brown and pink; the anal is plain brown; the 
candal is very forked and plain, while the crowning glory 
is its immense dorsal; this fin rises forward of the middle 
of its back, and in a fish a foot long it will be nearly three 
inches in length by two high, having a graceful curved out- 
line, and from eighteen to twenty rays dotted with large 
red or bluish purple spots which in life are brilliant, and 
are surrounded with a splendid emerald green which fades 
after death; it does not seeni asif this green cotld be re- 
presented by the painters’ art; it is that changeable shade 
seen in the tail of the peacock. 

In shape the fish is like a trout, a trifle slimmer perhaps 
and not so thick near the tail, but the fin on the back of 2 
trout looks so small and square, so deficient in outline and 
color after beholding the ceful curve of a grayling’s 
dorsal. The scale is large, silvery, with sometimes a copper 
tinge; near the shoulders there are black spots sometimes 
triangular, and at others V shaped; in some fish these ex- 
tend nearly to the tail near the back; they are in lines which 
gradually shorten towards the belly; the mouth is small, 
nearly square when opened, and the teeth are merely a slignt 
roughness on the lips, none on the tongue; but you want to 
see him come in on a line with his fins all standing and 
your eye will then give you a better idea than all the cold- 
blooded descriptions could ever do. 

We took this day oer oe fish, with the lines frozen 
in the loop, so that the reel was useless most of the time; 
often would Leonard take the end of ~~ rod and break the 
ice from the eye by pulling the line through it when the 
reel could again be used for a few minutes until the wet 
line came to the rod again. 

The fish we put ina lath crate firmly anchored in the 
stream. I saw no signs of their spawning soon, and at 
night I looked the fish over again, and took out a few that 
were badly hooked for supper. I found the eggs quite 
large; the membrane enclosing them had its veins but 
slightly filled with blood, and I gave it as my opinion 
which I still adhere to, that but few if any of these fish will 
spawn before the 25th of April or 1st of May this year. 
ieee on Py subject mg pe a , ay of 

ch was the time of spawning, - although ac- 
cepted it as truth, I now wonder where and how they got 
their information. : 
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One fish of half a pound which I opened had 2,000 eggs 

tin her, more than twice as many as q trout; the eggs are 
muck smaller than the trout’s; but as we had nothing to 
tmeasure with we did not get the average size. Thermome- 
ter to-day—6 A. M.: 0 degrees; noon, thirty-four degrees; 
‘sun down, thirty-two degrees. 

Thursday 2d, Leonard and I went to Grayling with all the 
fish, and built a crate there for them; put them under rail- 
road bridge and went back; ice running in tiver; much ice 
along shore; Leonard poled boat and I used axe on ice, 
brush, &c.; axe and pole handle -coyered with ice; going 
back caught four fish and found that Mr. Fitzhugh had 
forty; saw a saw-bill, duck, or hooded merganser, wood- 
duck, three wild ‘veese, red sqtirrel, bald eagle, white rab- 
bit, and pair of‘sheldrakes. Ducks are much wilder here 
than in districts ‘more thickly inhabited. Water low in 
iver every morning ard high at night. We kept on fish- 
ting, altheugh in addition to freezing in the loop and rings 
the lime would be coated with ice where it touched the 
wat, ‘this would increase until as large as a lead pencil 
amd make it impossible to get any line out, which would 
mecessitate biting it off or thawing by passing it through 
tthe mouth. But Mr. Fitzhugh was in sight with his over- 
‘coat battoned up, his woolen comforter about his ears and 
this ‘hine solid ice, apparently enjoying it. I did not see any 
‘one else. We lost many flies to-day by touching the boat 
sand freezing fast. I had up to noon to-day caught more 
fish on the red ibis than any other hook, but now they 
ceased to take it, and at the next loss of a dropper put on 


rarely so much out of season as to be a bad fish.” 


with in my own water. 


of the eastern States. 


they sold, undressed, at same price as sharks. 


another stone a. which did well. brook sing :— 
About 3 P. M., Mr. Fitzhugh and Frank came up from “J vead shew, ome in and xs, 
y i i : ‘Rine fich 1” Jith here a blossom sailing ; 
below and — us a shore Banca the cry, ‘‘Ripe fish ! And here and there a lusty trout, 
we went to the fire to thaw our fingers before undertaking And here and there a grayling.” 
their manipulation; he said that as he handled one fish the But it may be only poetical license in his case, but there 


eggs flowed into the boat and so did the milt from another. 
There were six fish in the well but none showed ripeness as 
a trout does by a purple vent and soft body; I then handled 
them and they felt hard and I called them unripe, but did 
finally by using more pressure than we generally apply, 
bring thirty eggs; the male milted freely; the eggs stuck at 
first but ‘‘freed” in half an hour; after taking in all the 
water they would I should judge that their diameter was 
about 1-7th of an inch or perhaps less; the yolk appeared 
small in proyertion; that is, there was a larger water space 
between the yolk and outer shell than in the egg of a trout. 
T had bought wire cloth and bobinett for hatching, but hav- 
ing given up all hope of getting any spawn, had taken them 
back to Grayling. I took an old piece of linen, punched it 
full of holes, and after putting the spawn in it and tying 
iit up, made it fast to our fish crate in a strong current to 
‘keep till morning, but forgetting the fact that there was 
tide water on the upper Au Sable I tied it too high and it 
was out of water and frozen hard in the morning. Ther- 
mometer—6 A. M., thirty-two degrees; noon, thirty-two 
degrees; sun down, twenty-six degrees; midnight, six 
degrees. Mouse ran round the tent several times at night. 

Friday 3d, snowing and blowing; fished till near noon; 
the wind stiffening the flies with ice; caught enough to 
make total 190 fish; packed up, bade a long farewell to 
Camp Hallock and started up the river. As an illustration 
of the perils of navigating the Au Sable I will relate how 
as we approached a huge pine lying across the stream about 
three feet above the water which we had gone under several 
times, I being in the bow threw myself back as usual while 
Leonard gave a vigorous push; the tent and_ blankets on 
the seat behind held my head while the pine bark removed 
a few inches of skin from my forehead. 

Arrived at Grayling we put the fish in the crate and got 
the boats and traps. to the station. The rest of the party 
left for Bay City at 8 A. M. next morning, but I dared not 
start so late in the week. I waited until the train went 
down on Tuesday morning when I loaded up 180 fish, (ten 
had died,) and started. The men at the station helped me 
load and were very kind and accommodating while waiting 
among them. The conductor and express man on the train 
carried water and ice for me and all wished the fish success 
‘on their a at five next morning we were at 
Suspension Bridge but were eleven hours in getting the 
next eighty miles, as we left the bridge at 9 A. M, Buffalo, 
2 P. M., reaching Honeoye Falls at 6, and in an hour they 
were in one of my ponds with a loss of twelve fish. These 
fish are from a quarter of a pound to over a pound weight; 
some are bruised and will probably die; others have lost an 
eye —_ hooking in the brain cavity, and three are stone 
blind. 

Whether they will spawn this year or not after their ex- 
hausting ride I cannot say. The next day they were tame 
and would not stir for oa one, they were so fatigued, but 
they second day they showed a proper degree of wildness. 
That they are a ‘‘game” fish I do not doubt, as they fought 
nobly with'a few exceptions, but Mr. Fitzhugh says they 
were not near as gumey as in summer. He is a most 
enthusiastic fisherman and that he has the welfare of the 
grayling at heart is evinced by his earnest efforts for their 
protection and his endeavors to introduce them to the fish 
culturists. 

. it is useless for any one tu attempt fishing the Au Sable 
without boats, and a good pusher is indispensible as the 
stream is so rapid and full of snags, there is no floodwood, 
but it is too deep and éold to wade, and there are but very 
few spots where a line can be thrown from the shore. 

I have not cared to discuss their merits as a table fish in 
comparison with trout; an epicure would shut his eyes and 
then after putting on a look of profound wisdom proceed 
to explain that they were not alike in the least particular; 
but my palate is not so nicely graduated, and I will leave 
the fish to be gastronomically eer by a more epicur- 
ean pen, merely recording my opinion that they are ‘‘not 
bad.” The flesh is nearly white. The stomachs that I 
opened contained cases of caddis worms and a few traces 
of shrimp; the latter, however, are like the worms quickly 
digested but have no cases to leave behind. 

he grayling is essentially a bottom fish and in six feet 
of water will be found within a few inches of it, and in the 
clear water of the Au Sable they can often. be seen to start 
and rush upward for the fly; on this trip they took most of 
the ‘‘bugs” below the surface simply making a swirl on the 
water with the tail, some few took it from the surface, but 
Mr. Fitzhugh says that in summer they often leap in the 
air. He has fished this river for the past three years, al- 
most every month in season; is an. old. trout fisher and an 
artistic fly caster; but since he has made the acquaintance 
of the grayling he seldcm cares for other fishing; this fact 
more fully establishes its rank as a game fish than anything 


that I might say. 
Davy as 1%5,) “‘they 


Sir Hump) 
cannot stem rapid streams and are gradi carried down 


to inhabit the same waters. FRED. MATHER. 
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the Michigan grayling:— : 
Rocuester, April 18th, 1874. 


undertake to hatch them. 


Yours, 
SETH GREEN. 
Our readers will greatly appreciate the addition of Mr. 


will give you a sketch of my trip. 


Mr. Green will succeed in obtaining spawn, which Mr. 


Mather could not do because he went too early. 
oe 


fish and spawn allotted to that State by the United States,” 


out compensation. The following gentlemen have been 
appointed, viz:—Ex-Gov. Horace Austin, and Dr. David 
Day, both of St. Paul, and A. W. Latham, of Excelsior, 
Hennepin County. The appropriation of five hundred 
dollars is made for the necessary expenses of said Commis- 
sioners. We print section 2 of the act, as follows:— 

“It shall be the duty of said commissioners to apply to 
and receive from the United States commissioner of fish- 
eries such quota of stock, spawn, or fry as may be allotted 
from time to time to this State, and to plant such spawn or 
fry in such lakes and streams in the State as shall in their 
judgment best serve to stock the various lakes and streams 
of the State, and to make such investigations and inquiries 
on the subject of fish culture as they may deem best, and 
report recommendations for legislative action that will best 
promote the useful cultivation and growth of fish within 
the State on or before the third day of the next session of 
the legislature.” 


————@q@m0o___————— 
—All who saw Seth Green’s great display of live fish in 
aquariums at Rochester lust week pronounced the exhibi- 
tion truly wonderful. The fish are all of the most beauti- 


ful species, and are shown at various. ages from a few 
weeks old up to several years. The eggs in process of in- 
cubation attract much attention. The fish are all maryel- 
lously tame, although they were taken out of the ponds at 
Caledonia and placed in aquariums for the first time for 
this exhibition. The gold fish in globes are of very large 
size, and are also very tame. Seth Green puts his hands in 
the globes and pats them on the back without appearing to 
frighten them in the least. 


ir ror 
—S. W. G. writes from Grafton, Vermont :— 


GRAFTON, VERMONT, April, 1874. 
Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM :— 

I wish to bring to the notice of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries in New England a nuisance in the Connecticut 
River at Bellow’s Falls. In former years we are told that 
the eddies below Bellow’s Falls were a great resort for the 
salmen. Since their day all the river fish have resorted to 
them, and it has heen fine fishing there for pike until within 
a few years paper mills have been built there, and they are 
in the constant habit of throwing their waste material from 
their bleaching works directly into the river. The most 
experienced fishermen say that the fish from this or some 
other cause have left, and are very seldom taken there. 
How is this going to affect the salmon? 

rr 


. New Hops, April 18, 1874. 
Epitor Forest anp STREAM:— 

1 received, on the 17th March, through the kindness of Professor 
Baird, 10,000 salmon eggs from Mr. Atkins, Bucksport, Maine, whose 
mode of packing I think perfection. On arrival there were but eleven 
dead, on the 27th were all hatched out, with a loss of only 131. As there 
is much controversy as to the best mode of conveying water to the eggs, 
Iwill state that I take it through terra cotta pipes, under ground, 150 
feet from the spring; use no filterer; float them on glass grills attached 
to wooden frames. Ihave used them this year with perfect success, and 
have discarded gravel. Jas. .B. Taompson. 


lower and lower, and at last disappear;” but the Au Sable 
is swift with rapids about four miles below our camp. He 
also says:—‘‘He is to be fished for at all times, for he is 


The only flies that I noticed upon the water were of the 
genus chironomus, an insect not larger than a mosquito; 
some days the grayling rose freely at them. I did not see 
an insect in this stream that I am not somewhat familiar 


While waiting at the settlement two Indians came in with 
pickerel (esoa,) to sell, they were dressed and heads off, said 
they ‘‘catch ’em in Sawble;” they had been speared and 
when I asked if they did not get them in the lake, said, ‘‘No, 
Sawble.” They had eighty pounds and some of the fish 
would have weighed fifteen pounds alive; they sold them 
for six cents a pound and said they caught them ten miles 
below; and yet there are grayiing there among these 
sharks! The old dispute is kept up here as to what is a 
pike and what a pickerel; they have both the pike of 
Europe and of Canada, (esoxv,) which is called a pickerel in 
New York, and the pike-perch, (Lucioperca,) which is the 
pickerel of Canada, or the wall-eyed pike, yellow-pike, &c. 


Next day a party came with black bass, of three to four 
pounds, from Portage Lake, where they are reported plenty; 


I failed to find any stream where the speckled trout and 
grayling are reported to dwell together. Sir Humphrey 
says that they do in England, and Tennyson makes the 


seems to be no good reason why they should not, as they 
require about the same temperatures, food, spawning beds, 
&c. The trout might eat grayling but a grayling of a pound 
weight cannot swallow a fish larger than your finger, and 
as they spawn at different seasons, they seem well adapted 


—Seth Green writes to us respecting the propagation of 


There will be no trouble in hatching them, but it will 
take a pretty close observer to raise the young fish. They 
will be so small that it will require great care. There will 
be a great many difficulties to overcome. One is, to fix a 
place so tight that they cannot get away, and give them 
water enough, and another will be to feed them an| not 
foul the water. The above hints may help those who ever 
I expect to goto Michigan as 
soon as I hear that the fish have commenced spawning. I 


Green’s observations to those of Mr. Mather’s, and we have 
no doubt, now that the season for spawning is known, that 


—The Legislature of Minnesota has passed an act ‘‘to 
provide for the reception and disposition of the quota of 


and appointing three Commissioners, who are to serve with- 
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Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 






















































HARDY ANNUALS. 


ny 


classes, viz:—hardy, half hardy, and tender annuals. 


mixture of the two. 


As I have remarked, in the different States of the Union 


different times for sowing is required. As a general rule, 


from the middle of April to the first of June may be called 


a good time. Inthe southern States the months of Janu 
ary, February, and March will be found the best to sow 
seeds in, as these months will more nearly correspond in 
geniality, heat, and other similar circumstances with 
the April, May, and June of the more northern States. 
Our southern ladies are, as a general thing;, quite accom- 
plished and well versed in floriculture, a taste for the beau- 
tiful seeming specially characteristic of those reared- 
*Mid the sweet regions of the southern climes. 

As we can give no certain or unerring rules as to the best 
time either in the weeks or days, we must urge upon our 
lady friends careful observation and attention to certain 
facts always patent to certain times, and observable always. 

According to Robert B. Thomas, the good old almanac 
maker, ‘‘sowing may be made when the weather is warm 
and favorable, and you are pretty sure you will have no 
more frost.” The object to be obtained is a vigorous 
growth of the plants sown, and this will in all cases insure 
a vigorous bloom. Hence, in the making of small gardens, 
such as I have heretofore spoken of under the name of 
‘small city plots,” I deem it necessary to state that among 
the choice flowers, such as would be quite likely to make 
one or more among your list of plant seeds, there are some 
which, being impatient of removal, should be planted in 
the place in which they are to blossom. Among such 
flower seeds we note the lupines, sweet pea, escholtzia, 


and various kinds of poppy seeds. You will here do well . 


to notice that many kinds of seeds which bear what are 
designated as “‘tap rocted,” or straight rooted. plants, are 
not so easily transplanted as are the fibrous form of roots 
In transplanting, as a tule remove with your trowel singly 
all large growing plants. The smaller plants can be lifted 
with safety by means of a small tuin flat shcvel, inserted 
below the roots, and the plants in patches are as safely re 
moved as are single ones. I have removed qui'e large sizet 
linnias by this means, and astors, together with balsams 
and marigolds. Care and experiments will give you con 
fidence in yourself, and you only need this tc make you 
floral efforts a source always of pleasure to yourself an¢ 
friends, and not unfrequently of profit. . 
Having thus well established your ann.sls in the bed 


APRIL WORK AMONG THE FLOWER 
SEEDS—THE ANNUALS AND HALF 


A® you have already progressed to the point in which 
you are to make your selection for the adornment 
and decoration of your future small garden plot, your 
more extensive border bed, or your annuals or perennials, 
you should now be able to know the different natures and 
peculiar characteristics of those flowers. A few words, 
therefore, upon the different flowers comprising these beds, 
in city or country, is absolutely necessary to be known by 
every one who would have good success in the cultivation 
of flowers. First, we speak of the annuals. Annual is 
the common term applied by florists and cultivators of 
flowers to such plant seeds as are sown in the spring, which 
come up and blossom and mature and produce their seeds 
in the season of summer, and, having performed their 
work, perish. There are @ few other plants that are classed 
among these annuals on account of their biossoming the 
first year; among them we place the Marvel of Peru, etc. 
These are not in the strictest sense annuals, but they are 
often well treated by cultivating them as annuals. We 
shall follow the well known formula of the cultivator, and 
divide them for convenience sake into three distinct 


Tn our papers upon the subject of large and small gar- 
dens, their arrangement and treatment, we shall endeavor 
to be understood, and shall avoid all technicalities, choos- 
ing to use plain language except in giving the botanical 
names and their classification, which in no case should be 
omitted. The seeds of the hardy annuals do not, as a ne- 
cessity, require any artificial heat at any period of the 
growth of the same. You can therefore plant them out in 
the border garden or the city plot as early in April as the 
ground is tolerably warm, and in the condition heretofore 
spoken of as fit to receive them. You will find them hardy 
enough to endure any ordinary weather, such as we usually 
have during the months of April to November. Evena 
slight frost will not injure them, and I have seen quite a 
smart frost in May, and the beds quite white from the 
chill. In such instances I have taken, before sunrise, a pot 
with cold water and sprinkled a whole bed of annuals 
through a fine rose-jet, and you would not notice the least 
retrograde movement or check from the frost. Itis always 
safe to do so.. As an usual thing, when you find the seed 
leaf has been passed, and the third set of leaves well set, a 
considerable degree of cold will not affect annual flower 
piants. Of the annuals, many of them should be sown in 
the autumn months, and young plants will make their ap- 
pearance early in the spring. This is an advantage, as the 
flowers will always be found much stronger than those 
planted, in the spring. Remember, here, that the very best 
soil for the growth and perfection of either annual or bien- 
nials is a light rich loam, not sandy nor stiff, but a nice ad- 
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where they are to grow and flower, you have only to tie | five minutes, meantime keeping mournfully still. I expected to hear 
a some one lead in prayer, or strike up a psalm, or do something inspiring 


them neatly to small stakes and leave them to go on grow- | of that sort, but no one volunteered any amusement. Pretty soon they 
s s " ‘ resumed the mysteries of cricket. there was more bowlingat the unfin- 
ing while y ou look a little to the half hardy annuals. Those, ished hen coon and a little while afterwards one was knocked down; 


you have been informed, need the aid of artificial heat to | then the bed-quilted man retired discomfitied and the rest cheered. They 
persevered in this jocularity until sunset, when the funerial state of 


grow and perfect them well, and to assist and stimulate an | thingscame to an end. But not so the match, for nobody could teil me 
> orminati 7 7? sodiaii ci 7 which side had the best of it, and I heard they expected to spend all the 
early germination. You will understand, however, that next day at it, but I didn't go, you bet.” 


this is not an absolute necessity of the plant. Yet by start- 
ing themin the hot bed you gain some time, and it is a | ated by every one who acknowledges that a half holiday in the open is 
° ° ° : ° r ri ; > eg eciallv is i my 2 re. 
profitable exercise in plant growing, as it gives you ‘confi- a good thing. But more €82€¢ ally is it a game to be learned and played 
ie a « es as by the rising generation. Apart from the good to be derived from all 
dence in your ability to go on with your newly acquired | out-door exercise, it has advantages over all similar sports, and it is a di- 


knowledge of gardening with some promise of success. | version inwhich a man may be proud to excel, for there is absolutely 
Many of the half hardy annuals are self sowing; that is, nothing in it but what the man himself brings to it. It tests what he is 
worth and what hecando. There is no adventitious interest to be de- 


they ripen their seed and it falls to the earth in the autumn | jivea trom its implements. The simplicity of these—the bat, ball and 
like the portulacca. The seeds of this plant remain in the | stumps—give full scope to the subtile play of eyes and hand, of brain and 
ground during the winter, and in June spring up vigor- muscle. A sport which involves hard bodily exertion and the chance of 

. sharp knocks and bruises, and which depends for excellence simply on 
ously. I have had very fine beds of the portulacca which the qualities which make up manly address, activity and force, is, if for 
came from seed sown in the fall. You will if you give | no other reason, an admirable one. But there is more than this in 


close attention to the raising under glass of the astor, zin- cricket. More than in any other game of strength and skill, it requires 
: = : and develops a variety of powers. Muscular force, speed, quickness, 
. ; eine ' : class 7 

oa balsam, and several others of this class of plants, oe flexibility, agility, are all indispensible, though it is impossible to pre- 
not only time but magnificent plants, particularly of the | dict at what moment they may be called for. But the result depends on 
zinnia. Here you can try the pot system, and thus you | their being found available when the emergency arises. 

: a. : Nor is it only the bodily quahties which cricket calls into requisition. 

rill ¢ y 8 ants you 1 

will add toyour list anny other plar isy “i could not o tain Where so many men have to work together and depend on one another, 
so well by any other means. Use four inch pots, and fill | ana where the chances of things going wrong are 80 various, every one 


with prepared earth, and sink in the bed to a level with the | requires a fair share of the moral virtues. When twenty-two eager and 
spirited men meet to try their force, a good deal of forbearance is often 


earth of the same. <A few crock shreds should be placed : : ae ; 
. , neck slanting v; seed li required to keep matters pleasant. And when eleven men on a side have 
in the bottom of each pot, planting your seed as in ordi- | to he made the best of ina close contest, it tests not only the general- 
nary hot bed surface. Your principal care is in not cover- | ship of the captain, but the power of co-operation and discipline of the 
ing delicate seeds too deep. In order to prevent future | me. To be able to provide against or make the best of the vicissi- 
e kes. have 8 thin Jabels with the names of ti) tudes which are often unexpected, but which are at all times possible; to 
mistakcs, ate e some thin es eis W 4 A We RAMes O 1€ | have the self-reliance to act on one’s own responsibility, if it be only to 
seeds sown in the pots, and stick one in each pot for future | decide on a change of bowlers at a critical moment: to have the fortitude 
assistance, as nothing is more annoying to a good gardener | to keep up one’s spirit and the spirits of the rest, and go on hopefully 
1 o lose the ns » of orized variet + of seed > plant when things look most unfavorable—in other words, to fight an up-hill 
than to lose the name of a prize pens en “ “ plant. battle with judgment, confidence and pluck—these are qualities which 
Remember, here, that you need a thermometer within your | cricket has tended to develop in every captain of a school eleven. What 
frame, particularly if you are a new beginner, and remem- | to the bystander may seem ianguid seer — often that there isa 
: } Sete : ; mutual opposition of patience, vigilance, endurance, intellect, and a 
act é 2 “ re "e i 8 r28C : : : : : 
ber, again, that the Sees ature within should in no we ” promptness of adaptation to circumstances slightly altering—but in their 
exceed seventy-five or eighty degrees. I have successfully | alteration most important—whith tests the temper and judgment and 
I - 
treated the cypress vine and thunbergia in this manner, | mettle of aman. 

and recommend it as one of the easiest ways for obtaining More, perhaps, than in ~ aoe game, eee is dependent on the 
a a * - sae concert of the eleven, while the play of the individual in its special char- 
good plants of these choice and beautiful tender flowers. acteristics is distinctively prominent. Each man in succession concen- 
Leaving you now to proceed with your already acquired trates on himself, for the time being, the attention and interest of all 
knowledge, and your transplanting of plants into their fu- | who are following the game—comrades, opponents and spectators. Each 

ture positions, we will in our next paper carry you through 

a chapter in the science of garden flowers -upon what are 

ralled the tender annuals, and what you should do in order 


man has his own peculiar career; he makes his good or his bad score; 
he succeeds or he fails in his bowling or fielding; yet his performance is 
te have a fine show of these beauties of the garden. 
OLLIPOD QUILL. 


only one element of the result, and the game is won or lost by no single 
Rational Basti 
ational Pastimes. 


player, but by the combined total of what all respectively do or fail to 
en 


do, each at his own post, and at the proper times. With ample opportu- 
nity for individual prowess, saccess can never be solitary or independ- 
ent. The best batsman is liable at any moment to be run ont by his 
Te Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 
catalogues. 
Secretartes and friends of Athletic, Rase-Ball, Cricket and_other out- 


partner, and the best bowler, unless supported by good fielders, obtains 
but little credit on the score. A mahimay play with great credit to him- 

door Clubs will kindly mail their contritutions not later than Monday in 

each week. 


























self, but he is only one of aside; his success is not merged or lost in 
theirs, but it is identified with and dependent upon them. No other 
game has been arranged with such a distribution of individual functions, 
working together and playing into one another, like the interdependent 
and correlated movements of an engine, whose distinct parts, endowed 
with life and volition, must each exert spontaneously his own aptitude, 
while all must be governed to work freely and sympathetically together. 
This combination of organization with individual action stimulates what 
may be called the companionship of discipline. It interests a set of men 
in themselves and in a common object, closelyand generously, while 
soldiers do not obey theircaptain more implicitly. Nothing can be 
heartier then the good will with which au eleven work together who feel 
that they are getting on well, each man helping the rest to do justice to 
their side; and even bad fortune will not disturb good temper, where 
there is nothing to complazn of but being fairly overmatched. Let each 
man do his part well and he will receive full credit for it, but the final 
result belongs to something beyond his individual honor; the fortunes 
of his side are of more consequence than anything that can happen to 
himself, and he plays, not that he may win, but that his side may. 

Then, too, there isa wholesome animosity towards the opponents—a 
contest of rivalry which, while it recognizes the laws of warfare and the 
decisions of umpires, remitsno whit of hostility. Yet this does not pre- 
vent the exercise of courtesy and even, at times, of generosity. The 
practice of cricket depends quite as much on custom and honor as it 
does on written Jaws, and it is beneath the dignity of, true cricketers to 
availthemselves of a laxity or ambiguity in the rules to overreach an 
adversary. The laws of cricket are construed by the vast majority of 
cricketers rather according to the spirit than the letter, a charity of which 
it must ve admitted the said laws stand sadly in need. 

We have spoken rather of the qualifications for cricketers and the 
esthetics of cricket than of thegame itself; a subject which has been 
exhaustively treated in the literature of cricket, but which can be best 
studied practically on the cricket field. We should rejoice to see so 
manly and attractive afield sport widely adopted at American colleges 
and schools, and our advice to our youthful readers is—If you have here- 
tofore known cricket only by report, lose no time in emisting in the 
ranks of the initiated and you will never regret it. And. if any whose 
days for active sport have passed shall be in any degree influenced to 
encourage cricket among their successors, our object in calling aitention 
to its merits will have been attained. A. A. O. 


—More than ordinary interest is being manifested in re- 
gard to the contests on the base ball field this season, espe- 
cially in reference to the movements of the clubs in the 
professional arena. Two causes operate in producing this 
result, the primary one being the fact that owing to the 
stringent laws enacted by the Professional Association 
against betting by players, and the prohibition of pool sel- 
ling on ball fields, the patrons of the game have been led to 
expect a marked improvemeut in the integrity of the play 
during the season. Besides which there is the international 
series of games to be played in England by the two leading 
clubs of America, and the tour of these clubs named to 
take place in July and August next, has attracted more gen- 
eral public attention to the American game of ball than it 
has ever before elicited. In fact, there is no doubt that 
this tour and its result of victory achieved on English 
ground will have the effect of widely extending the popu- 
larity of base ball, extended even as it now is. Of course, 
though the amateur class of ball players form the great 
majority throughout the country—nearly a hundred to one, 
in fact—the professionals necessarily attract more of public 
attention than the amatenrs, as by the facilities they have 
for training and practice they are: enabled to display a far 
greater degree of skill than it is possible for amateurs to do. 








——¢————— 


—The St. George’s Cricket Club held its annual dinner at 
Sutherland’s on Saturday, April 18th, Mr. John G. Dale, 
the President of the Club presiding. Toasts and speeches 
were in’order and the game of cricket, it was shown, has 
rapidly increased in this country; nineteen new members 
were elected. In addition to the usual matches with local 
clubs arrangements are being made with the clubs at Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Toronto, Syracuse, also a match will be 
played with the Boston Base Ball Club before their 


departure for England in July. 
eo Oo 
PHILADELPHIA, April 9, 1874. 
Epitor ForEst AND STREAM:— 

Cricket may be regarded from two points of view—that of the initiated 
and that of the uninitiated—and it will depend upon which status we see 
it from, whether the game will appear the very paragon of field sports 
or a comparatively dull pastime. A thorongh cricketer will derive more 
realenjoyment from a good match tha: he can get from any other 
recreation, and a brilliant leg hit, or the capture of a wicket, will excite 
a thrill which it would be difficult to describe. But with the uninitiated 
spectators it is very different. They find it difficult at first to understand 
in what the fascination of cricket consists. It looks to them like an in- 
discriminate throwing and hitting of balls, which people standing about 
stop or catch by chance if they can, the performance being varied only 
by intervals of unmeaning quiescence and idleness. There is, to be 
sure, a display of violent exertion, and an occasional appearance of dan- 
ger, but the object to be attained is not apparent. When two men 
wrestle, or box, or jump, or race, it is easy to see what they are about, 
and which is the victor. But when people see a stump knocked down or 
a ball caught, and a man with a bat walking away from the wicket, this 
conveys to them an idea of superiority or failure, and they hopelessly in- 
quire what itis that represents success. Then the complication of even 
the salient features of the game—to say nothing of its finer points—snb- 
tleties which none but a practical cricketer ever did or ever can understand! 
There is something indescribably odd in the ‘‘overs,’”’ whena set of 
men gravely cross one another,without any apparent reason,only tocross 
back again and assume their former positions, repeating this perform- 
ance periodically every five minutes during the whole of a two day's 
match. It appears like a solemn ceremonial, performed with the great- 
est decorum by enthusiasts. in white apparel, who delnde themselves into 
the idea that they are havingfun. If a_ visitordid not knowit was 
cricket he might imagine it was a traditional celebration of Druidical 
rites—mysteries which impress the uninitiated very much as the march- 
ings and postures of the acolytes in a great Roman Catholicceremony 
affect the puzzled and contemptuous apprehension of the Protestant 
lookers-on, who, having no key to these elaborate motions, see nothing 
but nnmeaning parade in what the ritualist could give him perfectly in- 


tellgible reasons for. 

We can pardon the description of Q. K. Philander Doesticks ofa 
cricket match at Hoboken, to which he was inveigled bya friend on the 
promise that he would sce sport: 

“Before the game began the players dressed up in baby’s flannels 
from head to foot, and two of them tied bed-quilts on their legs. Then 
they stood about the field promiscuons, and the umpire called out ‘play.’ 
Then aeerious- looking man threw the ball,which was as hard asa 
brick, at a lugubrious individual, who stood with a two-handed pudding- 
stick in his grasp, in front of some sticks that. were stuck in the ground. 
He made a poke at it, but didn’t hit it; then he sadly rested from his |a- 
bors until they had got the ball and were ready to try it over again, The 
next time he made a dash at the ball with his pudding-stick; this time 
he hit it; then everybody started to run at once like a pack of lunatic 
ants, and when they stopped the umpire shouted out ‘one run.’ Then 
everybody changed places with everybody else, and they all rested for 








Cricket is, nevertheless, a game worthy tobe understood and appreci- + 





Hence the professionals rank highest as the most expert ex 
emplars of the beauties of the game, the Collegians com- 
ing next on the list. Last year one of the most exciting 
series of contests played during the season was that between 
the rival clubs of the City of Friends, vz, the Philadelphia 
and Athletic Clubs, the result at the close of the season be - 
ing the signal success of the new rival club, the Athletics 
winning but one game out of nine. This year the two 
clubs again entered the lists, the first game taking place on 
April 16th, on which occasion, despite cold and threatening 
weather, fully 3,000 spectators were gathered on the Athletic 
grounds to witness the game, the result being a decided 
victory for the Athletics, who defeated the new nine of the 
Philadelphia Club by a score of 14 to5. The contestants 
on both sides were too nervously anxious to win, to play 
well, and hence the fielding display was below the profes- 
sional standard. The score of runs, each innings, was as 
follows :— 

PRUGGCIDUIR, ois:653i05 ov <5 sie 1200000 2 05 
PUNO rss aidaetameed 005 140 0 4 0-14 

Runs Earned—Philadelphia, 0; Athletic, 1. 

The new rules were not observed by the Umpire at the 
special request of the two Captains, and it is questionable 
whether this fact does not render the game “‘null and void” 
as far as its being recorded as a regular championship game 
is concerned. 

—A very fine fielding game was played on the Capitoline 
grounds on April 16th between the professional Atlantics 
and the amateurs of the Nameless club of Brooklyn, as the 
appended score shows, the latter playing a beautiful game 
up to the close of the fifth innings, when the score stood at 
2toQonly. The runs obtained in each innings, were as 
follows :— 

PMMUONE, Sith Mptde stents 00000100 0—1 
ATARI sos dasa taen ae 20000383 8 1 514 

Mr. Remsen umpired the game under the new rules. 

—On Saturday, April 18, there was quite a gathering of 
base ball players at Prospect Park, including {members of 
the Polytechnic Institute and the Nassau Club. The 
former played a strong field nine and won by 21 to 13 ina 
seven innings game. The latter defeated a field nine by 22 
to 2. 

—At the Capitoline grounds on April 18th the Atlantics 
played a practice game With the amateur Powhattans, and 
won by a score of 20 to 9. The game did not compare with 
that of Thursday, however 

—On April 14th the veteran Knickerbockers opened play 
for the season on their enclosed grounds at Hoboken, and 
though the weather was windy and cloudy they mustered 
in a field game of ten men on a side, Davis’s side defeating 
Kissam’s by 14 to 7in a six innings contest. It was their 
thirtieth season’s opening, and in all that time they have not 
missed a season’s play. 

—On April 18ththe Yale College nine entered the field 
against the professionals of the Hartford Club at Hartford, 
and after a fine contest of two hours duration they were 
forced to succumb to the professionals by a score of 12 to 
2. The rainy weather on Friday prevented the attendance 
of a large delegation from town,.as the New Yorkers 
expected that the Hartford field would not be in a condition 
for use. 

—The New Jersey Athletic Club, of Ridgewood, N. J. 
at a recent meeting elected the following officers:—George 


E. Moore, President; W. H. England, Vice President; - 


Wheeler W. Phelps, Secretary and Treasurer; G. W. White, 
Captain. This club will hold their spring athletic meeting 
during the last week in May and the following programme 
has been decided upon: One hundred yard race for the 
championship of the club and a silver cup, 440 yard race 
and one mile walking match for silver cups. The one mile 
steeple chase is for astand of colors presented by the ladies of 
Ridgewood, now held by A. J. Cameron, of this city, the 
latter also holds the 440 yard cup. The 100 yard cupis held 
by C. Harris, of this city, and Thomas C. White, of New 
Jersey, holds the walking cup. In addition to these events, 
there will be a 100 yard race between W. W. Phillips and 
J. Quackenbush, of New Jersey, and the association will 
offer a silver cup for a half-mile race to be thrown open to 
all amateur organizations. 

—The New York Athletic Club will hold a meeting on 
their grounds at Harlem on the 30th of May. It is expect-« 
ed and hoped that delegates from Universities, Colleges 
and all athletic clubs in the United States and Dominion of 
Canada will be present at a convention to be held on that 
day to decide the much vexed question of the ‘‘Amateur.” 
We understand that the flourishing condition of the New 
York Athletic Club has enabled them to commence build- 
ing a new quarter of a mile track on the Westchester shore 
of the Harlem River. The programme for the proposed 
athletic meeting will consist of a three-mile walking match 
for the Amateur Championship of America; one mile run- 
ning race, 200; 440, and 800 yard running races, and several 
handicap races. 

—The Athletics on the 18th inst., for the second time 
within one week, succeeded in ‘‘Chicagoing” a strong 
amateur nine, their opponents on the last mentioned occa- 
sion being the W. B. Collins Club, who ranked last season 
as the Amateur Champions of Philadelphia, the Athletics 
winning by 9 to 0. 

—The Athletic and Boston Clubs have signed contracts 
engaging passage to Europe and back by the American line 
of steamers. The fare for the excursion there and back 
will be $100 in gold. None but members of the two clubs 
can obtain tickets at these rates or join in the excursion 
party, so those desirous of doing so will first have to be 
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D. W., Boston.—Can I find good trout fishing round and abont Me- 
chanics Falls, Me.? Ans. It has been fished a good deal. We should 
advise you togo to the Rangely region; there is fishing there for 100 rods. 
It is 88 miles on the Maine Central to Farmington; thence by stage. 

Trout FisHine, Gates ave., Brooklyn.—Please give a good preparation 
for making boots water-proof? Ans. 6 oz. mutton suet, 6 oz.. beeswax, 
4 oz. rosin and a pint of linseed'oil; melt the three first ingredients to- 
gether and add the last. Apply on uppers und soles of boots. 

J. F. M., Lancaster, Penn.—Are the Long Island trout, such as we see 
in Fulton Market, propagated artificially, cr are they caught regular? 
Ans. Cultivated in breeding ponds by natural or artificial propagation. 
W. H. Furman prefers the natural process; other culturists breed arti- 
ficially. 

X. T., Augusta, Me.—Will you give me the address of some reliable 
firm where lance wood and ferrules for making fly rods can be obtained ? 
Ans. Barton, Alexander & Waller, J. Conroy, and Andrew Clerk & Co. 
New York; Bradford & Anthony, Boston, and J. B. McHarg, Rome, 
N.Y. 

J. Surron, Mich.—Can you tell me how I can preserve crawfish so that 
I can carry them to the lake for bait in large numbers; they die and be- 
come soft and worthless; would scalding in strong brine do; I wish to 
use the whole fish? Ans. Packin wet sawdust and salt, or brine. 
Scalding will discolor them. a little saltpetre added to the salt will im- 
prove the pickle. 

Netson J. & Epn, Columbia, Tenn.—Will you favor us with the ad- 
dress of Seth Green, and also the best work on Fish Culture, or such 










wish to increase them. This association will thankfully 
reeeive any donations of reports, books, papers, or letters 
on the above subjects. 

—Of course it is all very fine to go into the wilderness 
and do your cooking in the most primeval style. A piece 
of bear stuck at the end of a ramrod and toasted that 
way has its charms, providing you use a muzzle loading 
gun, but when it comes to a breech loader that hasn’t got 
any ramrod, where are you? Commend us then to a most 
neat and portable camping and mining stove, manufactured 
by Messrs. Pond & Duncklee, of No. 87 Blacktone Street, 
Boston. There, in a compact form, and everything fitting 
nicely together, you have a regular range and daltine de 
cutsine all complete. With such an arrangement, you can 
gointo the woods, and providing there is game enough, you 
can achieve the triumphs of the hunter’s cuisine. We 
fancy round just such a stove there will assemble many a 
group of good fellows this summer in the wild woods, and 
as they discuss the sayory bird or the luscious trout, will 
think of Messrs. Pond & Dunklee’s camping stove. 

—The Hudson Daily Star of the 16th instant says:— 





elected members; good references will be required, as the 
managers are determined fhat the excursionists shall be a 
party creditable to the country. 

—The ball players of the Stevens Institute will hereafter 
occupy the cricket field foot of Ninth street, Hoboken, on 
Saturday. They opened play there on April 18th. 

—The Baltimore Club defeated the amateur Excelsiors 
of that city, at Newington Park, on April 14th, the pro- 
fessional nine piaying a fine game. : 

—On April 18th the New Brighton Base Ball players met 
on their field at Staten Island and had a practice game to- 
gether. 

—The Hartford club will play their first championship 
match on the 27th of April, where they will meet the Phil- 
adelphia nine at Hartford. 


—The Zephyrs of Philadelphia played their first game 
with the Rivertons of Riverton, N. J., on the 18th instant, 
when the Zephyrs, who had been defeated 45 to 0 by the 
Athletics on the preceding Saturday, made a cluse game 
with their formidable opponents. 




















FVGHIOM: 35 Cnt sieve caeties 450201 0 2 0-14 “The match at Ghent to-day between Leonard Geiger, of 5 
Zephyr ...... a itdiy caret hy ia ae 115 10 0 4 1 O18 | this city, inventor of the Remington breech loading rifle, | work as will give full information in’ regard to propagation of what is 
and Judge Kisselburgh, of Ghent, with a muzzle loader, | c#lled Trout here? Ans. 1. At 16 Mortimer street, Rochester, N. Y 
h | | 2. Write to Livingston Stone, Charlestown, N. H., for his book, or to 






Umpire—Mr. R. Eckendorf. Runs Earned—Zephyr 2, 
Riverton 0. 

—The Harvard College nine for 1874 will consist of T. S. 
Bettens, c.; 8. H. Hooper, p.; J. F. Kent, 1st b.; A. G. 
Hodges, 2d b.; J. A. Tyng, 3d b.; H. C. Leeds, s. s.; C. T. 
Tyler, 1. f.; —— Cutler, c. f.; and —— Tower, r.f. Mr. 
Tyler will be Captain of the nine. They will play Yale 
and Princeton College nines in May. 

—The professional games played up to date are as fol- 
lows :— : 

April 13—Philadelphia vs. Eureka, at Philadelphia, 29—5 


was a triumph for the inventor of the breech loader and 
this city. The distance shot was 550 yards, at turkeys, 
and Mr. Geiger killed eight, and Judge Kisselburgh two 
out of the same number of shots, The gun used by Mr. 
Geiger is a new one, which he intends using at Creedmoor 
L. I., in the friendly match between the Irish eight and 
American riflemen, in October next.”j 

Twenty-four shots were fired, Mr. Geiger’s score being as 
follows:—00000110100000101001001. 

The eighteenth shot cut the string by which the turkey 


was tied. 


J... Slack, Bloomburg, N. J., or Thad. Norris, Philadelphia. 

Braver, Bald Mountain, N. Y.—I have a breech-loading rifle which 
has become rusty from not sufficient drying after cleaning. What is the 
best thing toremove rust from the inside of arifle barrel? Ans. Use 
gun or parafine oil, which are the only oils which should be employed. 
If you cannot get gun oil, use benzine. If the barrel is not badly rusted 
the oil will clean it. Use a woollenrag and no end of elbow grease. 
Never use water under any circumstances. 

W. E. T., Brooklyn.—1. Near what place in the vicinity of the 
woeded part of Iowa canI find praine chicken shooting where deer or 
antelope can be found, or where good sport can be had with fur, fin and 
feather? Ans. Norway, Iowa, is 245 miles, on the Chicago and N. W. 
Railroad. 2. What will be the fare from New York to the place you 

















PorRTLAND, April 18, 1874. 




























‘* 14—Atlantic vs. Montague, at Brooklyn, 40—2 

‘* 14—Baltimore vs. Excelsior, at Baltimore, 22—4 | Epiror’Forsest AND STREAM.— name, and the price per week for board ina farm house? Ans. The 

‘* 14—Philadelphia vs. Villa Nova, at Phila- On Fast day, April 16, the Maine Shooting Club, of Portland, held their | fare is about $23 and the board $1 a day. ° 
delphia, 32—8 | spring match on the usnal grounds. The shooting was hardly up to A. A. W.—Try the water in your lake with the thermometer this sum- 
‘* .15—Boston vs. Field, at Boston, 84—~83 | their average, the wind being very strong and the birds unusually smart mer; let it down to the bottom and draw it up quickly; 2f it does not 
‘* 15—Hartford vs. Trinity College, at Hartford, 38—4 | on the wing. After the pigeons were exhausted the gyro was substitu- | snow above 70 degrees you may try brook trout init; no fear of its be- 
‘* 16-—Atlantic vs. Nameless, at Brooklyn, 14—1 | ted. Both scores are appended: ing too cold. Youcan get spawn from November to April. Write to 
‘* 16—Athletic vs. Philadelphia, at Philadelphia, 14—5 _ Pigeons. __ Gyro. ____ | Fred. Mather, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Brook trout rarely get above two 
‘* 17—Chicago vs. Field, at Chicago, 448 Hits. Missed. Hits. Missed, | pounds weight; they eat other fish; some are not as ravenous as bass or 
‘** 18—Atlantic vs. Powhattan, at Brooklyn. 20—9 | Ira Burnham........ 2 4 8 3 pickerel. The greatest danger is of the other fish you mention—perch, 
We Re cee actvcess 2 4 6 0 bream, &c—devouring the young trout, but a small inclosure could be 

—_—_—_e———O C. Pollister....... « 4 2 6 ¢ made to keep them in the first year. 
o a C. Stanwood........ 3 3 4 2 

Shat Gun and Rifle. M. J. Sullivan...... 4 2 6 a LINcoLNsHIRE, Montreal.—Can you inform me whether fring ball 
C. Holden........... 5 1 4 2 from high priced breech-loading shot guns is liable to injure them or 
W. F. Woods........ 1 5 : ’ not? Ans. Unless it isa matter of necessity we would advise you not 
APRIL IS A CLOSE MONTH FOR GAME z ——_. aeaketu ays : 3 4 2 to use ball in your shot gun. The weight of powder would be four 
AHodson..:........ 1 5 5 1 drachms; the ball should be wrapped in chamois leather, so that it will 
_ Details of pigeon shooting and scores of rifle matches, and other interest- | J, Sweet...........- 6 0 4 2 fight tightly in the cartridge. The cartridge should not be turned down. 
ing matter, should be mailed so as to reach this office on Tuesday morning | RB. C. PURO... 25.000 2 4 5 1 Are you aware whether any of the manufacturers of breech-loading 
aan ¥. Forne........-- : . ; : rifles (American) send out their rifles ready sighted as the English ma- 
py eae kers do? Ans. They will all test sight their rifles and charge an extra 


Jasper 
—There is on exhibition at Mr. Conlin’s gallery, 930 


Broadway, a photograph of the Trish eight, the winners of 
the Elcho shield in the late rifle contest at Wimbledon. 
The picture, an admirable one, has been sent to Mr. Conlin 
by Mr. John Rigby, of Dublin, manufacturer of the cele- 
brated rifle which bears his name. Doubtless the portraits 
of the gentlemen who are totry their prowess at Creed- 
moor with our own riflemen will be objects of great in 
terest. 

—A letter from Minnesota, dated Lake City, April 13th, 
says:—‘‘The season here is later than it has been for years. 
The ice in the lake is quite firm, but it isa little shaky. 
The first robins and blue birds made their appearance on 
the 7th. Wild geese were seen and began to light on the 
margin of lake and ponds onthe 10th. Ducks in great 
numbers suddenly made their appearance on the 11th. The 
ponds being only partially opened, and the remaining ice 
strong, the very best opportunity is afforded fur shooting.” 

—Our correspondent, ‘‘Dick,” informs us that a conven- 
tion of the sportsmen of Tennessee will be held at Mem- 
phis on May ist, in order to take into consideration the 
game laws of the State, and to organize a State Sports- 
man’s Association. On Saturday, May 2d, there will be a 
pigeon match under the auspices of the Bluff City club 
and the Chickasaw jockey club, at the jockey club race 
course; open to the world; prizes, $100, $50, and $25, in 
plate or money. Five double birds, eighteen yards rise, 
one hundred yards boundary. Entrance fee, ten dollars. 
The contest for the club prize—silver pitcher—will be in- 
augurated by the members of the club at the close of the 
above match. 

—A letter from Elkhorn, Wisconsin, dated April 15th, 
says:—‘‘Wild fowl are abundant here now—4. ¢., blue bills, 
butterballs, redheads, and occasional widgeon, whistlers, 

_ brant, and Canada wild geese. Three guns (muzzle load- 
ers) scored (bagged) sixty-three head, on the 18th, and three 
other guns—muzzle loaders also—bagged ninety-two on the 
11th, mostly bluebills, (broadbills, or blackheads, perhaps, 
on the coast). Our spring shooting, however, is short.. Two 
weeks hence the ducks will have all ‘‘moved on,” except 
mallard, woodduck, and teal—all close.” 


—We are indebted to Thos. J. Higgins, Esq., of Chicago, 
Ills., for the revised copy of the by-laws of the Kennicott 
Club of Chicago. The following is a list of officers for 
1874:—President, Abner Price; Vice President, M. Benner; 
Secretary, Joel A. Thinney; Treasurer, D. G. Alston. 


—The Manchester Sportsman’s Association has just been 
formed at Manchester, Vermont. Its objects are rifle 
; Tactice, the protection of game and fish and the restocking 
of our streams with trout. The are—C. F. Orvis, President; 
Dr. G. H. Swift, Vice President; H. Eggleston, Secretary; 
. C. J. Wait, Treasurer. Standing Committee—D. H. Sim- 

onds, C. F. Swett, C.F. Orvis. We have the finest stream 
for trout in this State and have many trout in them yet, but 






8S. W. Lewis......... 2 4 6 0 
Some excitement was caused by one of the marksmen, who made the 


somewhat surprising error of mistakinga bystander fora pigeon, and 


thereupon brought him promptly down in a most sportsmanlike man- 
F. W. 8. 


price for the labor. 

J. D. Carr, Fall River, Mass.—Two men are found fishing with a 
small net in the south Watuppa Lake near this city; they are arrested 
and their catch, some sixty fish (white and yellow perch and pickerel), 
together with their net, is taken to the police station and the men are’ 
locked up, but after a few hours, are let go, as the authorities can find 
nocase aguinst them. With our present laws here in Massachusetts 
could not something be done tothese men? This net fishing is practiced 
to considerable extent here? Ans. The prosecution failed of its duty. 
and the men should have been fined. The.only way to prevent violation 
is by mgorous and and impartial dealing. The reason why the N. Y. 
Society for Protection of Game ia held in fear by poachers, &c., is be- 
cause of iis inflexible perseverance in punishing offenders. 


CuestER, N. Y¥.—We printed last week in thls colamn a recipe for 
curing raw hides, which please note. Here is another sent to us by our 
correspondeut ‘‘Monmouth,” excellent for sheep and buckskins, and 
may answer for caribou and beef-skin, taking more time: Take two 
parts of saltpetre and one of alum, pulverize them well together; spread 
the skin carafully, fur side dowi., before it has got dried; appl y the mix- 
tures evenly, being careful to touch every part in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly wet the surface after it dissolves; double the flesh side and 
roll it up closely; put it in a cool place, out of the way of the frost, and 
let it remain three or four days or more according to thickness; then un- 
roll, and when it gets nearly dry, with a dull knife remove the fat that 
may adhere in spots, and a little rabbing makes 1t pliable and fit for use. 


W. K. M., Senaca Fails, N. Y.—Will you be kind enough to explain in 
your colamns how to use bird lime after it is prepared, and what book 
is the best guide for rearing birds other than canaries? Ans. Select 
some small dry sticks, about eight inches long and as thick as a straw; 
sharpen one end of them to a flat thin edge, so they can be stuck into a 
cut in a stake; take a large stick or stake and drive it in the ground; 
make cuts in its sides suitable to receive the flat ends of the stick; take 
two of the small sticks and dip them in the lime; when covered, hold one 
in each hand and roll them between your thumbs and fingers with their 
sides touching, thus equally distributing the lime; insert their ends 
loosely into the notches in the stake in the ground, and place a ‘‘call 
bird” in a conspicuous place near the stake; when the birds alight in the 
sticksthey pull loose from the main stick, and when flying away the 
wings come in contact with the lime and are pinioned to the bird’s 
sides. It does not hold them by the feet, as is generally supposed. 


Conountruist, Brainerd, Minn.—1. Can you recommend any breech- 
loaders which have one barrel: for shot and the other for ball? Ans. 
Write to any of our advertisers; they are all reliable. 2. What is your 
opinion of a gun advertised by Great Western Gun Works, ‘Pittsburg; 
A. Woodhill’s rifle and shot gun, 50-100 calibre, and 12 bore; price $85? 
Taunton, Mass.—Is there any law that forbids catching shad witha | Ans. Wedonot know the gun. 3. What dogcan alone catch and kill 
fly in Taunton River in the months of March, April and May? Ans. | a wolf? Ans. Across between a thoroughbred old-fashioned mastiff 
None. andadeerhound. 4. Is it true that first litters of puppies are not good 

Corqunoun, Danville, Va.— You ask price of Remington Creedmoor | where both parents are of full growth? Ans. No. 5. Have deer ever 
match rifle with loading apparatus—bullet monlds and cleaning fixtures, | been grown successfully for profit? Ans. Yes; in this country, Scot- 
everything complete? Ans. $105; address them personally. land and Germany. o. A moe — — other day ee = pay 

Frank W., Brooklyn.—Is Sullivan County, N. Y.,a good place to Se ee ee ee aoe ui even : aes 
an com . a ” on = — oe Salant” thrive on meadows and in poplar thickets the year round withont other 

Mee te eet en : : food. The chief expense would be fencing and watching. I refer the 

J. Nixon, N. Y.—Please state when fishing commences, and if around question to you. Venison brings here $5 to $6 per 100 pounds? Ans. 
Hell Gate, East and Harlem Rivers are good places? Ans. Bass fishing | ore should at least be enclosed 1,000 acres to breed deer successfully 
good in May. John Hilliker, 88th street, Yorkville, is a good man to put and profitably. The land to be wild, natural and uncultivated, all cover 
you on the ground. _ | or forest land with springs, and if possible one or two laurel swamps so 

SUBSCRIBER.— Will you kindly inform me of the best load for pigeon | asto provide food without feeding them artificially through the winter. 
shooting for a 10bore, 10 1b. breech-loader. How wonld 4} drachms of | They mnst not be interfered with in any way and not touched by the 


powder and 1§ oz. No.8 shotdo? Ans. A proper charge for 30 yards | hand of man, as directly you begin to domesticate a deer, it destroys the 
flavor of the venison and prevents them from breeding successfully. 7. 


rise—use a concentrator. 

Box 190, Schenectady.—I see by your advertising column that yon | Can any of your patrons—ladies or gentlemen—show a better score at 
have the ‘‘Taxidermist’s Manual and Taxidermist’s Manual, Brown, and | battiledore and shuttle cock than!.596 strikes; two persons playing; single 
Taxidermy Made Easy.” Which would you advise for a beginner? Ans, } bird. Of course without resting or letting bird once -toueh the floor? 
Buy Coues™ new Field Ornithology. Ans. We refer thie question to our lady readers. 










ner. 







dcieiepiibeasaned 
Hamitton, Ont., April 1, 1874. 






Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 
In your ‘‘Answers to Correspondents”’ of the 2d inst. you say ‘‘clean- 


ing rifle is permitted under Wimbledon rules, in a match like the Inter- 
national open to any rifle, although forbidden in matches restricted to 
breech-loaders alone.”” Without an explanation it might appear some- 
what strange, that wiping out.is disallowed to the breech-loader, the time 
required being afew seconds, whilst it is allowed to the muzzle-loader, 
the time required being necessarily much longer. At Wimbledon the 
competitors in matches open to breech-loaders only are formed up in 
files or pairs, and fire shot and shot alternately, whilst in matches open 
to “any rifle” the competitors are formed in a square, and fire shot for 
shot in the order in which their names are called. It is easily perceived, 
therefore, that the firing would be greatly delayed were cleaning out al- 
lowed to the former, except between the ranges, whilst no inconvenience 
can ordinarily arise by the muzzle-loader taking advantage of the rule. 
I notice that “T. C.C.,” in article No. 2on “How to Shoot at Long 
Range,”’ favors what we cull the ‘‘bead” foresight. After an experience 
of some years, I am inclined to the opinion that in the clear atmosphere 
with which we are usually favored in this country, the “aperture”’ front 
sight is preferable to the ‘‘bead.” 

The Council of the Ontario Any Rifle Association will hold a meeting 
shortly to settle the details of the proposed challenge to the Irish Team 

J.J. M. 

[In regard to the “bead sight,” we have to state that several of our 
best shots prefer, as does our correspondent J. J. M., the aperture front 
sight, especially where the light is over bright.—Ep.] 

——__>—_——- 


MixTon, Mass., April 20, 1874. 
























Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 
In answer to your correspondent “S. T. J. O.’s” communication, I 
would say, had he looked closely he would have found the quacking 
noise of which he speaks to proceed from the speckled froge. They are 
very musical at this season, but onlyfora short time. Persons hearing 
their notes for the first time almost invariably take them for the quack- 
ing of dncks, the sounds are so similar. Truly yours, G. 8. +. 


auswers Yo Lorrespondents. 
—_—_—_~>—__— 
J.T. B., Fort Wayne, Ind.—The crane mentioned in your letter of last 
week, page 150, is evidently the Whooping Crane, grus Americana, 
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e To Correspondents. 
——¢———— 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tue Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING CoMPANY. Personal or private letters of course excepted. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notex of their movements and tr. ~sactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful anu iesiable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
went or business notice of an immoral character will be reccived on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to »ny department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertizements should be sent in by Suturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, Managing Editor. 

WILLIAM C. HARRIS, Business Manager. 





A REMOVAL! 





N journalistic life, as in almost everything else, one is 
sometimes startled at the rapid changes which take 
place. The Forest AND STREAM, now scarcely nine months 
old, when it occupied its first locality, No. 103 Fulton 
street, believed that at least for the first two or three years 
of its existence its original modest habitat would amply 
suffice its wants. But business grew on apace, and came 
so fast that in a few months we were absolutely crowded 
out of our original quarters. If we had not been of an ex- 
ceedingly sturdy growth we might have succumbed to some 
of the many difficulties which opposed us in our early 
months. We have to say months and not years. First, 
we had almost at our incipiency to breast a raging panic. 
Papers and men and things pretty generally were demol- 
ished by it in a most promiscuous way. Next, the Forrest 
AND STREAM got on fire, and was considerably singed. 
Lastly, this time of 1ts own free will and volition, it has 
had its moving. Perils of panic, flood, and fire were but 
mere child’s play when compared with this calamity. 

We are perfectly willing to believe how Aladdin, with his 
wonderful lamp, was able to raise.up a splendid palace, 
perfectly appointed, in a single night, but we defy all the 
magicians in the world, aided by the cleverest of genii, to 
remove a printing or publication office of even a cross road 
newspaper ia a month without getting things dreadfully 
mixed. Thanks, however, t0 a good deal of system and 
able management, we have pulled through chaos in quite a 
commendable way, and are fresh again for another race. 

In our short span of life we have then certainly hada 
liberal share of newspaper troubles. To recapitulate, we 
have had a panic, a fire, and a removal; per contra, we have 
rediscovered a lake (at least our correspondent, Beverley, 
has done it for us), we have built up a newspaper, and feel 
very sure we have secured a host of kind friends. We are 
glad to offer a welcome to any of our readers in our new 
office, No. 17 Chatham street, where, in amply spacious 
quarters, our business will be conducted. Should the 
Brooklyn bridge not move us, an eventuality just now quite 
problematical, we trust to issue the Forest AND STREAM 
from its present office from to-day for many a long year to 


come. 


—___—<e__ ___- 

—The fish farm of Mr. Alex. Kent, near Green Spring 

station, on the Western Maryland Railroad, about ten miles 
from Baltimore, is said to be the only one in Maryland:. 





OUR FLORIDA EXPEDITION. 





AST November, when we announced our preparations 
; for a thorough exploration of the hitherto impenetra- 
ble wilds of Florida, and pledged ourselves to bring to 
light, if the thing were possible, all the secrets of the 
Everglades and the mysterious Okeechobee region, we 
hardly anticipated the full measure of success that has re- 
warded our efforts. The gentleman who took charge of 
the expedition possessed all those qualifications indispens- 
able to the accomplishment of its objects which are so 
rarely found in combination, viz., physical toughness and 
endurance, pluck, push, dogged perseverance, a thorough 
knowledge of woodcraft in genezal and of so much of this 
portion of Florida as he had acquired by previous visits, 
skill with the canoe, the rod, and the rifle, and an intelii- 
gent acquaintance with drawing, photography, and natural 
history. To this valuable stock in trade he added an outfit 
complete in all its requirements of boats, implements, 
guides, phutographic instruments, etc., and the result has 
been that, while several other parties have attempted the 
same object, his was the only one that went through to the 
ultima thule. Only those that have surveyed the several 
routes across the Isthmus of Darien, or explored the inte- 
rior of Africa, can appreciate the difficulties of this semi- 
tropical jungle—more harassing than the deserts of Arizona 
or the canon-rifted fastnesses of Colorado, and, with the 
single exception of hostile Indians, far more dangerous. 
Indians there were, too, in that region, and reported hos- 
tile, but fortunately they were not malicious; the actual 
danger was in swamp fevers, and the cvuntless moccasins 
and other poisonous snakes that infested almost every yard 
of the route, to say nothing of panthers and the not always 
harmless alligators. 

It may well be inferred that the investigations of our en- 
voy correspondent have been looked for with eager interest 
by scientific men, and that his collections will occupy 
prominent place in the cabinets of natural history for 
which they were procured. We regard the results of this 
exhibition as of no trifling value. Certainly they were not 
secured without considerable expense, as well as hardship. 


‘Some outline of his journey and his discoveries has been 


printed in preceding numbers of FOREST AND STREAM; and 
these letters, together with those that have been furnished 
by other correspondents within the past six months, em- 
brace nearly every part of the wilderness of Florida acces- 
sible or interesting to the tourist or sportsman, both on the 
coast and in the interior. Last week we published a map 
of the long sought and much misrepresented Okeechobee 
Lake, the first ever produced of this largest sheet of water 
in the south. Its authenticity and accuracy may be relied 
upon. Its vicinity is uninhabited and uninhabitable by man, 
although the Indians sought refuge and safe concealment 
here during the long Seminole war. Nothing of absolute 
value or special iuterest seems to be found there, except 
the India rubber tree, which grows in considerable quan- 
tity. To-day we print a list of the birds peculiar to that 
section of Florida, a list of much value to naturalists. Of 
course much general information remains to be supplied 
from the repertoire of our correspondent, all of which we 
shall print in due time. The photographs and sketches 
which he has taken will be much prized, and will undoubt- 
edly be published in some form not yet fully decided upon 
by our correspondent and the editors of this journal. 

Now that all occasion has ceased for keeping secret the 
name of our persevering explorer, it is no more than jus- 
tice to him to make it public, that the honor of his discov- 
eries may rest where they belong. To the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Naturalists’ Institute of Salem, 
and other scientific associations, the name of Frep A. 
OseER, of Beverley, Massachusetts, alias ‘‘Fred. Beverley,” 
is not unknown, and we trust that the evidences that he 
ha3 given the past winter of his capacity and skill in the 
broad field of natural history will not only commend him 
still more to their favorable consideration, but assist his 
rapid advancement. 

—___—_——» ee ————__—_—_——. 


EXPLORATIONS WEST OF THE 100th 
MERIDIAN. 
eS 

URING the past winter the office work of Lieutenant 

Wheeler’s important survey has been vigorously pros- 
ecuted in elaboration of the results of the operations in the 
field during 1878. Very extensive areas were covered in 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, where com- 
plete astronomical and topographical investigations were 
carried out looking to the preparation of far more perfect 
maps of the region than have hitherto been attempted; 
while in other scientific departments research was no less 
thorough and successful. That which will interest our 
own readers more particularly was the energy and activity 
displayed in natural history by the able zoologists and bot- 
anists of the survey. Large suites of specimens were se- 
cured and beautifully prepared. Mr. H. W. Henshaw’s 
work on the ornithology of the region represents one of 
the most extensive and -valuable scries of specimens ever 
brought out of the west. The literary work in elaboration 
of the collections will be done by Dr. H. C. Yarrow .and 
Mr. Henshaw—in which fact we have assurance that it 
will be well done—in connection with several eminent spe- 
cialists in the departments of entomology, etc. Much in- 
teresting ethnological ‘material was secured in the way of 
skulls, implements, dress and furniture of the aborigines. 
The field work of the coming season promises still more 
important results under the direction of Dr. Yarrow, sur- 
geon and naturalist-in-charge, whose admirable organizing 


and executive ability will be devoted, to the best interests of 
science, of which he is so well known and successful a 
cultivator. Volumes showing progress and results to date 
are already prepared, and under the present management 
others will be required to fully develop the interesting sub- 
ject. We trust that this matter, which ‘mects with the 


‘most cordial approbation and support of scientific men, 


and all others whose learning entitles them to the privilege 
of passing judgment, will be prosecuted under liberal ap- 
propriations of an enlightened Congress. , 
oro 
THE MICHIGAN GRAYLING. 





ROM the wilds of the northern portion of the southern 
peninsula of Michigan there had come for many years 
vague rumors of astrange and beautiful game fish known 
to the simple backwoodsmen by various names, such as the 
Au Sable, Muskegon, Hersey, and Michigan trout, the jack 
salmon, bog salmon, bog trout, and big scaled trout, and 
these several names that attach to it, according to the re- 
spective localities in which it is found, indicate that these 
observing men have classed it correctly as one of the Sal- 
monide, although they had no means of ascertaining the 
specific name by which it has been known in parts of 
Europe. Now, however, that its true name has been dis- 
covered, those who have known it so long by all sorts of 
titles seem glad to accept it, and to learn that their favorite 
has a world-wide reputation—that its merits are recognized 
and acknowledged by men who have never yet seen it; for 
they have actually changed the name of the post office in 
Crawford county, which was formerly called Crawford, to 
Grayling! Although the railroad company have not yet 
seen fit to accept the change, they wiil doubtless yield to 
the pressure of popular opinion and rechristen the young 
town after this popular fish. If other towns regret the 
precedence taken of them, they may find a name equally 
appropriate in the generic term Zhymallus. ‘‘Thymallus” 
is a good name, and sounds well. As Shakspeare says:— 
“Tt fills the mouth;” and we trust that it may in the coming 
months fill the baskets of many an ardent angler. 
It isasingular fact that a fish so beautiful, edible, and 
gamey should have remained so long unknown to our natu- 
ralists and anglers. If our memory serves us, it was first 


described by Professor Cope, of Philadelphia, in 1870, — 


under the name of Thymallus tricolor, and Professor Agas- 
siz, in a note dated February, 1873, says that Professor 
Cope was the only American naturalist thus far that had 
seen this fish. This statement appeared in a note printed 
in the New York Zimes acknowledging the receipt of a 
pair of these grayling, male and female, which with others 
had been procured with much difficulty in the January 
previous “for the editor of this paper, the Forest AND 
STREAM, at the editor’s request, and forwarded to him by 
D. H. Fitzhugh, Jr., of Bay City, Michigan. They were 
speared by Indians through the ice in Hersey Creek, and 
sent to the rooms of the ‘‘Blooming Grove Park Associa- 
tion,” of which the editor was then secretary, and after 
having been examined by anglers and expzrts, both English 
and American, the greater part were scrved up at Suther- 
land’s restaurant in this city, ata dinner partaken of by a 
dozen gentlemen who were curious to test its flavor and 
edible qualities. They were eaten baked, boiled, and fried, 
and pronounced better than salmon and of a more delicate 
flavor than trout. When uncooked the flesh appears almost 
white, but on the dinner table is of a pale salmon hue. 
From the fish that were served up at this dinner the spawn 
had first been carefully removed,and was subjected to mi- 
croscopic examination. From the size of the eggs, the 
majority of the party judged that they were near maturity 
(this was about the 25th of January), and that this fish 
spawned in February; but the writer of these lines ob- 
served that the mass of eggs was extremely glutinous, and 
insisted that the grayling was an April spawner, and had 
so stated in his book, the ‘Fishing Tourist,” which was then 
in the hands of the printer, and which contained the first 
minute description of this fish and its haunts, habitat, and 
mode of capture ever published. He was so far compelled, 
however, to modify his opinion by the opposing weight of 
wisdom that he altered his statement in the proof sheets, 
so that it now reads as printed, page 207, ‘It begins to 
spawn in February, and continues throughout the months 
of March and April.” As will be seen by the letter of Mr. 
Mather, printed elsewhere, it has been determined that the 
grayling spawns about the 20th of April. We do not speak 
of this to appear wise above our fellows, but to show that, 
being a spring spawner, the grayling, as Seth Green, Esq., 
has very truly said, is a most welcome addition to our list 
of game fish; and anglers ought not only to feel congratu- 
lated, but acknowledge the debt of obligation which they 
owe to the discoverer, whoever he may be. 


D. H. Fitzhugh, Esq., to whom we have alluded, very 
modestly disclaims being the discoverer of this fish, which, 
if he is not, he certainly is entitled to the credit of intro- 
ducing it to the attention of sportsmen and naturalists, and 
pressing it upon their notice until its identity was estab- 
lished beyond question or cavil. He has also urged upon 
the legislature of Michigan, at considerable expense of 
time, at least, its protection during the spawning season, 
and his name has always been associated with it. More 
than this, he has endeavored during the past year to enlist 
the sympathy of fish culturists in respect to this noble fish, 
appealing first to the commissioners of Michigan, and then 
to those of other States; and failing with these, from one 
cause or another, he next tried private persons engaged in 
fish breeding, and fiually succeeded in interesting our ener 
getic friend, Mr. Mather, thoroughly in the subject. Mr. 
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Mather therefore made arrangements to go to Michigan to 
procure spawn and grown fish for experiments in propaga- 
tion at his breeding establishment at Honeoye Falls, New 
York, and investigations were begun early in March to as- 
certain the time of spawning. Mr. Fitzhugh made a re- 
connoisance and caught six fish with ova far from maturity. 
It was then argued, upon analogy, that gravid fish would 
not be so apt to be caught as those less advanced, and that 
the majority might be near spawning after all; and so on 
the 25th of March Mr. Mather started on the expedition, 
and the result is told in the very important letter which we 
publish to-day in our department of ‘Fish Culture.” It is 
to be hoped that earnest hopes will be realized, and that 
this fish may be introduced to this and other States, and 
that it will thrive, and henceforward afford abundant 
amusement to the angler, who will greatly rejoice at this 
valuable addition to the somewhat limited number of our 


game fish. 
Ee 


MaAssACHUSETTS ANGLER’s AssociaTIon.—A meeting of 
this association was held in Codman Hall, Boston, on Fri- 
day evening, 17th instant, President Ordway in the chair. 
After the preliminary business had been transacted, Walter 
Brackett, Esq., of the Advisory Board, reported the action 
of said board in regard to the illegal taking of smelt, as 
reported at the last meeting, and that they had given notice 
to the chief constable of the State, and received the assur- 
ance that everything should be done to prevent further 
seining in the places where it is reported as having taken 
place. They also recommend that the smelt and lobster 
laws, passed this year, be printed and copies distributed 
throughout the State where the law is most likely to be dis- 


, regarded, with the endorsement of the Association, and 


the following notice appended:—‘‘The executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Argler’s Association hereby give 
notice that the provisions of the above law will be strictly 
enforced, and any person giving information of the viola- 
tion of the law will confer a favor by addressing C. Warren 
Gordon, 47 Bromfield street, Buston. All communications 
will be strictly confidential.” - The report was accepted. 
The chief constable has caused these notices to be posted 
in all towns interested, and instructed his subordinates to 
faithfully enforce their provisions. Fish dealers in the 
Boston markets were given, at their request, until the Tues- 
day following to close their stocks. 

Mr. Brackett called the attention of the members to the 
recent meetings of the fish and game protective associa- 
tions in New York, and said that it was desirable to have 
tie co-operation of the Angler’s Association to fix upon a 
plan of co-operative game and fish laws. 

Baylies Sandford, Esq., reported that the city marshal of 
Fall River had given notice that persons were unlawfully 
taking bass from ponds in that vicinity, and had requested 
information as to the laws affecting the same, which had 
been forwarded him. 

The Advisory Board were empowered to procure suit- 
uble rooms for the association. 


oro 

A Presentation.—On Thursday last, April 16th, the Gat- 
ling gun was presented to the Seventy ninth Regiment, 
which most handsome trophy was wou by them at Creed- 
moor last October. At 5 o’clock the regiment, under com- 
mand of Major Laing, marched in front of the City Hall, 
New York, and in presence of the Mayor, had the Mitrail- 
leur handed over to them. The gun was drawn by two fine 
horses and a team of Shetland ponies. Thesuccessful team 
of the Seventy-ninth was composed of the following mem 
bers:—Capt. Joseph Ross, Capt. W. C. Clark, Sergt. Cam- 
erun, Sergt. Molloy, Privates Robertson, Edington, Keller, 
Dake, Ralson, Stephenson, Pyle, and Moore. The score 
made was 199. The Twenty-second Regiment made the 


next best score, 184. 
—_— e  __——_ 


FutTurE OPENING OF THE CREEDMOOR RANGE.—We are 
pleased to announce that by the ist of May the range at 
Creedmoor will tein order for rifle practice. We have 
no time to spare, and the range committee have done well 
in getting their grounds in order. We are in receipt of the 
following from Colonel Henry A. Gildersleeve, the secre- 
tary of the National Rifle Association :— 

” Orrice oF THE NATIONAL RrFLE AssocraTIon, 

93 Nassau street, New York, April 17, 1874. 

The range committee of the National Rifle Association 
announce that the range at Creedmoor is being rapidly put 
in condition, and will be open for practice on May Ist, 
when targets numbered from 10 to 20 will be ready for use. 


en 

—We would call particular attention to the series of ar- 
ticles entitled ‘‘How to Shoot at long Range,” published in 
Forest AND STREAM. In our issue of to-day the fifth 
paper appears. The method proposed by our able corre- 
sponient, T. C. C., of dividing the target into squares, 
seems to us to be perfectly practical. It will be noticed 
that T. C. C. thinks our chances in the coming interna- 
tional match will be somewhat improved by the fact that 
the condition of our atmosphere—its peculiar clearness— 
may throw our Irish friends out of gear. The Irish eight, 
we believe, however, will make good use of the two days’ 
practice allowed them, and will be doubtless wise enough 


to accommodate their sights for the differences of light. 
met 0 


—Our Phiiadelphia correspondent, O., who writes so in- 
telligently about cricket, may be considered as authority 
in regard to this noble game. Cricket has undoubtedly 
taken stronger root in Philadelphia than any other city in 
the Union. The article by O. will be found to embody the 
philosophy of cricket, and we believe will do much to en- 
gender a proper taste for this most manly of all rational 
pastimes. 


_ Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


". a fact of hydrophobia being on the increase in 
England has been already commented upon by us. 
The case of the-death of Mrs, Noyes in New York has been 
extensively quoted in England, and has somewhat added to 
the excitement. Our English friends are, however, always 
very properly methodical in the management of such serious 
matters, and no doubt the prevalence of rabies in England 
will lead to a very thorough examination of the disease. 
Within the last four months rabies have appeared in 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Middlesex, and other 
counties. We notice particularly the case of Earl Fitz- 
williams’ hounds, almost the whole of his pack of young 
hounds having been killed, as they were tainted with 
rabies. The malady does not seem to have yet shown itself 
in London, or in any of the large cities. In the country, 
quite stringent measures have been adopted. We notice in 
conjunction with the many remedies now proposed for 
the cure of hydrophobia one emanating from a French 
authority, which is said to have acted in a most wonderful 
way. A physician attending a patient who had been bitten 
by a mad dog, was accidentally inoculated with the virus. 
Thinking he was sure to die, the French doctor feeling 
some of the symptoms of the horrid madness, determined 
to kill himself, and so made up his mind to smother him- 
self in a Russian bath. The result was that his health was 
restored. We only reproduce the story for what it is 
worth, without placing any great reliance in it. We deem 
the fact, however, as worthy of careful investigation, and 
we trust later to be more fully informed in regard to it. 

—We are all more or less familiar with histrionic dogs. 
There is your star dog, who plays the leading part in the 
dog of Montargis, and the Newfoundland, who madly 
plunges from off a pasteboard bridge into a canvas ocean, 
and draws out the drowning child, who is wet with real 
water. We have sometimes thought that if Rip Van 
Winkle could only bring Schneider on the stage, and get 
him as fat as Falstaff in the first act, and as lean as the 
apothecary in the last act, such a dog would add immensely 
to the attractions of the local drama. Our French friends 
are exceedingly realistic in their ideas of scenic develop- 
ment. There is now being performed at one of the 
Parisian theatres a piece entitled, La jeunesse de Louis XIV. 
There is a grand hunting scene in it, and a whole pack of 
hounds are introduced. To the sound of trumpets blown 
by the huntsmen, the dogs yelp in unison. But there isa 
fact combined with dog nature which no amount of train- 
ing-will overcome. Instead of holding their tails, like 
plumes, straight up inthe air, the acting dogs will drop 
them, and carry them in a distressed way between their 
legs. Some cruel essayist on the subject of ‘‘ training dogs 
for the highest waiks of the drama,” has proposed to nick 
the dog tails. Butal) ideas of taking the wag out of a 
dog's tail is very properly met with the scorn it merits. These 
French dogs, it seems, show little life on the stage, and 
like some unfortunate ballerines, have a disposition to 
singe themselves in the blaze of the foot lights. 

—Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals are 
fast increasing in numbers. During the last fourteen 
months jn England there have been 2,980 convictions. In 
England, Scotland and Wales there are fifty-three societies; 
in Ireland seven; seventy in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland, and four in France. 
Spain is singular by being the exception, which is a re- 
proach to modern civilization. Her protest against general 
humanity, is thrown out by her unceasing adhesion to bull- 
fights. 

—Human endurance necessarily gets to loathe that 
constant quotation of ‘‘ how to teach the young idea how 
to shoot,” but we are forced to give it once more to our 
readers, as very fitting fora novel movement in France. 
We have already asserted, and in a pretty positive way, 
that Americans were more familiar with the use of firearms 
than any other people, and we stated generally the reasons 
for it. In France, the knowledge of how to use firearms 
is rare, save among the richer and more privileged classes. 
Now it has struck the French school authorities; probably 
it was derived in some way from the Minister of Public 
Instruction, or most certainly had his assent, that if the 
boys going to school in France knew how to strike @ bull’s- 
eye with a rifle ball at a fair distance, when the time should 
come, when the threatened cloud shouid burst, and France 
and Germany would again be pitted against each other, 
the schoolboys of the present time might, in ten years to 
come, have a chance of picking off or potting some Prus- 
sian. We notice, then, in our French contemporary, quite 
an important notice given of the rifle shooting of the pupils 
in some of the leading Parisian schools. The Minister of 
War, General du Barail, presented a rifle of honor to.the 
best shot among the collegiates, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction gave silver medals. We should be glad if La 
Chasse Iilustree would give us the distance shot at, size of 
target, and fuller particulars. Under careful supervision, 
exactly such contests might be ‘introduced in some of our 
own public institutions, and the school of Creedmoor might 
be commenced at an early age. 

—Land and Water gives, through a correspondent, notice 
of the sale of a large consignment of prairie chickens in 
Liverpool on or about March the 27th or 28th. The birds 
sold for 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a brace. About 8,000 birds were 
disposed of, and went off like hot cakes. We beg to re- 
mark, though we may not be absolutely certain about it, 
that it looks very much as if these birds were killed in 
the United States during the close season, and we would 





particularly direct the attention of our New Youak Society 
for the Protection of Game to the fact. On the ist of 
March the close season for pinnated - grouse commences in 
the United States. Dealers who had these birds in New 
York; finding no sale for them, have very probably ship- 
ped the prairie chickens during the first or second week of 
March, and they would arrive in England just about the 
time indicated by the Land and Water correspondent. An 
example or so made of those game dealers shipping these 
birds, or having them on hand after March 1st (for it seems 
to us highly probable, from the date of their being sold in 
Liverpool, that they must have been, as we said before, 
shipped from the United States some time after March ist) 
would impart a useful and salutary lesson. Of course our 
English friends can know nothing about our game laws, 
and are not responsible for any infringements of them, but 
we feel sure they will give us their hearty approval for our 
efforts in upholding our own enactments in regard to the 
close seasons. 

—Accidents in the hunting fields do come after all. It 
is strange how, regardless of laws governing the probability 
of chances, misfortunes will occur one after another. One 
steamship belonging to a particular line came to grief, and 
in rapid succession two or three more belonging to the 
same company meet thesame fate. In England, last week, 
Lord Rossmore and the ijaron de Krause died of injuries 
received in the hunting field. 


Che Fennel. 


LAVERACK SETTERS.—We notice with great satisfaction 
the efforts now being made to import true breeds of dogs 
into the United States. Most especially do we congratu- 
late ourselves that the idea of making field triais, as the 
cnly method by which gentlemen can judge of the excel- 
lence of their animals, has taken such fast hold. 

We are importing from Mr. Edward Laverack of Eng- 
land, for C. H. Raymond Esq., of Morristown, New Jersey, 
two celebrated dogs, which Mr. Laverack is willing to‘dis- 
pose of. One isa lemon and white bitch, two years old, 
hunted over one season in Scotland. Price £100 sterling, 
the other is a five year old dog, who has been hunted four 
seasons. His price was £30 sterling. The first animal is 
we believe, with one single exception the highest priced 
dog ever imported into the United States. Both of these 
setters are nearly related to all the Laverack field trial and 
prize dogs. 

We have not the least doubt that before very long our 
kennel will be represented. by the finest dogs that can be 
had in England, and that in a few years their issue will en- 
tirely revolutionize the race of setters and pointers in the 
United States. We have casually mentioned the Lave- 
rack dogs, as now having been ordered through our inter- 
medium, though we have sent for a great many other 
animals from Mr. Macdonna’s kennel, and from other 
leading gentlemen’s establishments in England, in fact we 
think for first class animals our demand is somewhat in 
excess of the supply. 


We would most particularly call the attention of our nu- 
merous friends to this fact. Wedo not sell dogs or guns, 
we simply place our American gentlemen in correspond- 
ence with leading breeders of dogs and manufacturers of 
arms in England, and their orders pass through our hands 
free of charge. We believe it would be entirely foreign to 
the province of the paper we have the honor of conduct- 
ing, did we manage this particular business in any other 
way. If we desired to do otherwise, we could easily have 
remunerative business flowing through our hands, which we 
deem, however, not legitimate. We have therefore laid it 
down as an inflexible rule, that no commission either from 
buyer or seller can be received by us. In this way our 
skirts must remain perfectly clean, and we wil! be enabled 
to better appreciate the rights of all parties concerned. Of 
course our personal attention to these matters, entails no 
small amount of care and trouble. Our reward will be the 
perfect confidence which must be engendered between us 
and our numerous friends. This confidence in its fullest 
sense we are already appreciating. Thisis the only guid 
pro quoa newspaper should care for. We consider we fulfill 
our mission perfectly by giving our readers through the 
Forest AND STREAM, the results of our long experience. 

————__=§ 6 
ON KENNELLING AND FEEDING DOGS 


—_——~—_—— 
NUMBER TWO. 


—— > 
HE former portion of this very interesting letter by a 
sportsman signing himself ‘‘Old Calabar” in Bell’s Life, 
appeared in our journal last week, the remainder next 


issue: 

“If you wish to make a first rate yard it should have iron 
railings, about eight feet high all round, but if you do not 
wish to go to that expense, split fir poles will do, or stout 
galvanised netting, if you have iron rails and set on a wall, 
that wall should not be more than two feet high, but I pre- 
fer having no wall at all to the exercise yard. it is a good 
plan in summer to have a covered bench placed in the mid- 
dle or on one side of the exercise yard, so constructed that 
the sun cannot get to the animals. This should be made 
to take to pieces, so that you can remove it in winter time. I 
forgot to mention that the tray or bench in the sleeping house 
ought to have a flap or bars in front to prevent the dogs 
creeping under, which they will do when tired. a 
can be worse for dogs than lying on cold bricks after a ha 
day’s work—it brings on rheumatism, paralysis, kennel 
lameness, and a host of other discases that dog flesh is heir 
to. The oe and water troughs of iron or ware, the 
latter are the because they are more easily kept clean, 
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these are made very heavy, so that 2 dog cannot overturn 
them, and they are glazed in the inside; if of iron, they 
should be enamelled inside; they must be kept thoroughly 
clean and sweet. Wheaten straw is by far the best for their 
bed, but sometimes when I have been hard pressed for 
straw Ihave used dried fern, shavings, or sawdust, but 
this latter you cannot use on benches made asI have de 
scribed. Barley straw brings on mange. The sleeping 
house must be well ventilated, the ventilators of which 
should close or open as you may wish. Light ought to be 
let in from the roof of the sleeping apartment, so that 
when the door is closed they are not in utter darkness; dogs 
require light as well as horses or other animals. All shoot- | 
ing dogs ought never be chained up, but have as much } 
liberty as possible. Two hours’ exercise each day is } 
not a bit too much for them, the more they have the | 
harder, and in better wind they will be. Unless a dog has § 
regular exercise he is not fit to go for an hour, and is as 
soft aspap. The kennel must be thoroughly washed out | 
every morning, the beds shaken up, and renewcd every few § 
days, or as often as may be necessary. Many dcegs are very 
dirty in their habits, and when this is the case of course 
they want to be renewed oftener, and especially in wet { 
weather. I now come to that all-important point, feeding. 4 
Many do not know how to feed a dog, and though the ani- 
mal may have lots of food, he never looks well in his coat, 
because he is not judiciously fed. Whatever you give him 
let it be at a stated hour, say 2 o’clock, which is a good 
feeding time. Of course in shooting season you cannot do 
this, and must be governed by circumstances. I will com- 
mence with puppies first. Directly puppies are weaned 
they must be placed by themselves, with plenty of air and 
room, otherwise they will be stunted in their growth, grow 
crooked, and become foundered. ,They cannot be kept too 
well (that is in reason), as long as you give them the proper 
kind of food, which, when very young, should be good 
sweet milk, thickened with a littie flour boiled in it, and 
given cold. They should be fed at least four times a day 
till three or four months old, little and often, that is if you 
wish fine large dogs,. then twice a day, till they have at- 
tained their full growth, after which once a day is suffi- 
cient. Puppies should never have meat of any kind, but 
plenty of well boiled oatmeal. As they get older this may 
be flavored with paunch, or something of that sort, and 
some bony matter must be given to produce lime. Pup- 
pies, though they require to be kept very well, must not be 
allowed to get too heavy, or they will grow crooked in 
their fore legs, and their knees will go. Your oatmeal, 
whether the puppies or grown up dogs, must be well boil- 
ed, keeping it stirred all the time, otherwise it will Lurn, 
and be rcndered unpalatble. For grown up dogs make 
them good porridge of oatmeal, flavored with paunch;a 
dog in hard work requires a little meat, this must be well 


cooked.” 
Be lee 


—A correspondent, C. E. C., from Maryland, asks us the 
following questions :— 

Please inform me why in your paper of the 9th ulto. in 
giving the points for pointers, you do not allow them any 
points for retrieving? Do not pointers make as good re- 
trievers as setters? Where a person owns only one dog 
whether pointer or setter, is it not best for him to be a re- 
triever? I have a very fine pointer pup eight months old 
that promises to excel asa retriever, and would like to 
know the objections if any to pointers being taught to re- 
trieve. 

Ans.—Pointers as a general rule are or ought to be used 
for open field shooting only, as their delicate organization, 
thin skin, slight coat, and having no hair between their 
toes, prevents them retrieving successfully through scrub 
oaks, thick cover, swamps and water. Nine times out of 
ten a shooter will tell his pointer to charge after he has 
just fetched a snipe or cock out of a heavy watery swamp; 
the dog having comparatively little clothing will take 
cold. Itis true that a high blooded pointer will go any 
where, but not without ill effects to his person, such as 
drawing blood and otherwise materially injuring his phy- 
sigue. We'think it is quite sufficient for the pointer to stand 
his dead bird. Wedonotsee any positive objection to teach- 
ing your pointer pup to retrieve, providing he shows the 
strong instinct in that direction you speak of, although the 
best authorities state that it injures the nose or scent of any 
high bred dog to teach him to retrieve. Pointers do not 
make as good retrievers as setters for the reasons statea 
above, and moreover if most of the celebrated retrieving 
pointers if traced back one or two generations it will 
very likely be found that the grand dam or grand sire was 
a setter, which will account for this inherent retrieving 
propensity. 

—In « letter just received by us from G. Macdona, Esq., 
he state that his relative ‘tthe Rev. J. C. Macdona desires 
me to thank you for all your kindness, which he duly ap- 
preciates, and he hopes some fine day to accept some of the 
almost countless numbers of invitations from the gentle- 
men of America to accept their hospitality.” He says, ‘J am 
the owner of this valuable kennel, and am proud to say 
I have sent and am sending to young America, some of the 
purest and best prize blood of dogs in England, so that i 
suppose in due time “‘the daughters wili whip the mothers,” 
in this as in other matters.”” He also states “‘that when I 
see the rector the other part of your letter shall be attended 
to.” This latter sentence refers to his final determination 


as to whether he will bring over his dogs to America. 
——_— 
THE POINTER’S HEAD. 
ee eee : 
Eprrorn Forrest aND STREAM:— 

Your correspondent at page 321 would not have needed to ask 
the question he did if he had a little more knowledge of anatomy. It is 
the pecutiar form of head (brain) that givesa dog his merits. The 
pointer has large development between and in front of the eyes, down 
oa thenose. Inside of the skull we find the olfactory bulbs largely de- 
veloped. Snch a dogis easily trained. In the common dog these bulbs 
can be developed somewhat, but never to the extent we find them in the 
pointer or setter, that looks with its nose. J.C. D., M. D. 








—Several prominent gentlemen of Illinois have called a 
State convention of fish culturists to meet at Elgin on the 


Sth of May. 


Pachting and Boating. 





.All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 

















HIGH WATER. FOR THE WEEK. _ a 
DATE. | BOSTON. | NEWYORK. | CHARUST'N 
— —_—__—_ ___ _—_ —_— — fe a ———— | -—- 
| h. m, h. m. | h, m. 
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ROPE .58..555. | | 5 30 4 45 
Agel M.....3. 2050: | 9 25 | 6 12 5 25 
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eo of the scale upon which the drawings of a 

canoe, ina late nu mber of this paper, was cons 
structed, was omitted by mistake; but owing to the 
fact that the wood cuts were not absolutely 
accurate and were so small that the slightest devia- 
tion would result in a mistake of some magnitude when 
enlarged to the size of a canoe, this is of little importance. 
We trust they will convey a general impression as to the 
shape and appearance of the boat, and be of scrvice in locat- 
ing the well or cock-pit, the bulk-heads and the hatches. 
The scale used was one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and 
may be relied upon in the sail-drawing, which will render 
it unnecessary for us to give in preet the various dimensions 
of the sails constituting the rig we have advised. 

The lengths of the spars may also be determined from the 
same drawing, always leaving sufficient margin for them to 
be rebent when by use they have been entirely stretched. 
Pine or spruce makes an exceedingly good lower mast for 
the main sail. Ash answers well for the dandy mast and 
top mast, and spruce for booms, gaffs and spurts, we think, 
is unsurpassed. 

The gunter is difficult to describe. It consists of two 
light gun-metal or brass castings of nearly the same shape 
as the caps at the mast heads of our ordinary sloops or 
schooners. These are secured together by a light metal rod 
on either side, braised on the castings, of such a length as 
will make the measurement from the top to the bottom of 
this gearing eight inches, the proper distance. The gunter 
should of course be as light as is consistent with strength, 
and distance of three eighths of an inch should be left be- 
tween the holes for the masts in each casting, which will per- 
mit the standing part of the mast rope to be spliced in 
around the upper one and will keep the masts sufficiently 
apart to prevent the rope jamming in hoisting or lowering 
away, besides giving it a fair lead from the centre of the 
gunter. The top mast sets up abaft the lower mast and’ may 
be fidded with a piece of heavy wire or nave ashoulder eight 
inches from the heel, which will rest upon the upper part 
of the gunter and prevent its slipping through. Very fre- 
quently the holes in the after side of the gunter are made 
square, and in these cases the tube for the dandy mast is 
also made square of the same size, upon the theory that 
when short sail is desirable, the gunter may be lowered 
down to the deck, the top mast unshipped and replaced by 
the dandy mast with its sail. This can be done, no matter 
what may be the size or shape of the after holes in the 
gunter or thé size or shape of the tube for the dandy mast, 
provided they are alike, but we would suggest that two 
reefs will be found preferable to this proceeding, the only 
disadvantages connected with reefing, viz., the weigl:t and 
length of the boom, being much more than counterbalanced 
by the difficulty in disconnecting the main sail from the 
lower mast, making up and stowing the sail. All that is 
necessary to say concerning the size of the large holes in 
the gunter is, that they should be just enough larger than 
the lower mast to permit the gearing to travel freely when 
desired. It will be found a good plan to havea sheave near 
the mast head and one just above the deck, connected on 
the forward side by a groove sufficiently deep to receive the 
mast rope or halliard, the standing part of which will be se- 
cured as we stafed, to the gunter; then the rope should be 
led up between the masts, roye from aft forward through 
the upper sheave, down the groove on the forward side of 
the mast and through the lower sheave from forward aft. 
The gunter will travel outside the mast rope. An objection 
to this plan is that the cutting out of so much wood for re- 
ception of the sheaves weakens the mast to an objectionable 
extent, especially at the lower sheave where the leverage is 
very great. Our opinion is, that if the mast be made of 
clear grained pine and one and three quarters inches in 
diameter, it will stand the pressure of sail in a breeze as 
long as the canoeist will, perhaps longer, if his judgment is 
not be relied upon. At the bottom of the gunter should be 
secured a becket for the heel of the spreet. So in lowering 
away, to reef the whole head of your sail comes down stand- 
ing, and on the boom at the proper positions should be lashed 
small metal hooks in which can be fastened the grommets 
worked into the reef cringles, mentioned in our last article. 
The hooks on the boom should be so attached that they will 
have some play, for the flapping of the sail has more force 
than one would imagine. The old-fashioned jaws for the 
boom seem. to answer the purpose as well as any metal 
goose neck we have seen tried. 

The main sheet for so small a sail as our canoc’s main sai 
will of course be a single rope, but a very good plan is to 
have a thimble spliced in the end working on a rope traveler 
of about two feet in length on the boom, which divides the 
strain upon that spar and prevents its bending or ‘‘buck- 
ling,” as it is called, and spilling the wind out of the sail. 
The brails may be rove in this way. Clove hitch the mid- 


dle of the piece of rope set aside for this purpose around 
the boom about one-third of its length from the clew of the 


sail; reeve an end from aft forward on either side through . 


small blocks at the lower mast head; bring the ends down 
and knot under the booma couple of feet forward from 
your standing part; these knotted ends are the hauling part 


-and will, if hauled fair, brail up each side of the sail alike; 


in addition these brails, when hanging under the boom, as 
we have suggested, make excellent ‘‘lazy jacks” and hold 
the slack sail in reefing. 

The jib may be set by having an out haul, which reeves 
through the stem post or a small block lashed to it, and a 
halliard which reeves through a block at lower mast head. 
lt is impossible to have the jib halliard block at the top- 
mast head, although the jib would be greatly enlarged by 
so doing; for owing to the movable nature of the top mast, 
one reef would put the jib in the water. The jibshects are 
single and it is well to knot the ends of the two together to 
prevent their getting adrift. As the jib has a boom, one 
sheet might be made to answer, but it will be found very 
convenient to have two, in order to catch your jib to wind- 
ward in putting the canoe about. 

The dandy now only remains to be described. With a 
rope span on the gaif a single halliard will be found to 
answer. A small block at the mast head is in this case 
better than a sheave, and if the end of this halliard is fasten- 
ed to the throat of the gaff the slack rope wili be taken up 
when the sail is twisted, and there will always be an ex- 
cellent down haul in case the gaff is ever given to obstinacy 
when it is desirable to have it come down. No brails are 
necessary for this sail, but a pair of lazy jacks will hold the 
slack when loweredaway. The dandy sheet reeves through 
a block lashed to the stern post or through a hole in the 
stern post itself. We must add that the credit of adapting 
the spreet sail to the gunter is due to Mr. W. Baden 
Powell. 

a 
CANOE CRUISING. 
cee 
Hauieax, N. S., April 2, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— . 

Since Mr. Macgregor published his little book, ‘‘A 
Thousand miles in the Rob Roy,” this subject has attracted 
a good deal of attention amongst boating men in Great 
Britain and other parts of the world where Englishmen 
happen to have their abode. Canoe clubs have been es- 
tablished, and a great deal of ill-directed ingenuity has 
been devoted to inventing gimcracks connected with these 
little craft, in the vain endeavor to make a boat about half 
the size of a skiff, possess all the requisites of a well-ap- 
pointed yacht, sailing power, sleeping accommodations, 
cooking arrangements, &c., &c. The man who expects all 
this will certainly be disappointed. Canoe cruising is un- 
doubtedly hard work, and any one who is fond of creature 
comforts, and not prepared to rough it, had better let it 
alone. On the other hand, there is a sense of ‘‘glorious 
independence” about it; river and lake scenery can be seen 
to great advantage, it is a healthy and invigorating exer- 
cise, and a man of observation will find much to interest 
him in paddling down a river; good fishing can also often 
be procured, especially in this country, and a rod and 
tackle are no encumbrance in a canoe. 

It is with a view to cruising on inland waters, therefore, 
that a canoe should especially be designed; and I may say, 
as the result of some years experience, that the paddle is 
the best and most convenient means of propulsion. A sail 
is useful as an adjunct; it is pleasant for instahce when a 
fair wind springs up, to be able to sect sail and run merrily 
before it, leaning back on the cushions, instead of having 
the mechanical grind of striking the water with the paddle, 


first on one side, then on the other; but a fair wind cannot ~ 


always be ensured, and the attempt to utilize a foul one by 
beating to windward against it, may perhaps be interesting 
and amusing to any one who has a pet gimcrack that he 
has spent a good deal of money and thought upon; but the 
probability is that, with the current in his favor, which is 
likely tobe the case, if he hauled down his sails and al- 
lowed his boat to drift, he would save himself a great deal 
of trouble and get on very nearly as fast. If a man wishes 
to have a sailing boat which he can handle easily himself, 
take a short cruise along the coast, up harbors, &c., &c., 
he had better order a stout wholesome boat, 15 feet or so 
in length, 5 feet 6 inches beam, with a fair amount of 
depth, and with either a small fixed keel or centre-board, 
as his tastes incline. He will find this a much more com- 
fortable and useful craft than a damp, cramped, nonde- 
script machine, which is not adapted for sailing, and which 
has too much complicated gear to make a good cruising 
canoe. : 

A few remarks on some of the different types of civil- 
ized canoes that have been invented may be interesting. 

First, the ‘‘Rob Roy” class. These canoes have been so 
often and fully described that particulars. of their length, 
breadth, depth, &c., would be superfluous. They are short, 
handy canoes, and are probably more used for cruising 
than any other. The improved Rob Roy, with rounded 
deck, water-tight compartment at each end, locker for pro- 
visions at the side, a small standing lug or latteen sail, 
an eight-foot paddle with oval blades, is a very good craft 
indeed. For cruising in America, however, where camp- 
ing gear must sometimes be carried, the ‘‘Rob Roy’’is 
rather small, and is somewhat slow to paddle against 
stream or in a seaway. , 

Second, the Nautilus type. This appears to be the fa- 
vorite class of canoesin America. The original ‘‘Nautilus’ 
was designed by Mr. Baden Powell, and was supposed to * 
be an improvement on the Bob Roy. A canoe of this class 
is shorter, rather wider, and deeper than the latter. She 
has a good deal of ‘‘sheer,” and is a very pretty little boat 
to look at. Taking her beam, which is only about 28 inch- 
es, into consideration, she carries a large spread of canvas, 
and is usually ‘‘dandy rigged” with a small foresail, or jib, 
sliding spreet mainsail, and leg of mutton jigger; all her 
sailis inboard. The inventor designed her fora ‘‘sailing 
canoe” especially. To a certain extent she fulfills this con- 
dition, and is the best of the kind known—that is, she will 
run and reach fairly, go about, generaily without the aid 
of a paddle, and sail close hauled without upsetting in a 
moderate breeze; nevertheless, Mr. Powell, in sailing a 
match at Portsmouth with a canoe called the “Wide 
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Awake,” took the precaution of putting on a life belt when 
he had to make a tack to windward, and, I believe in a reg- 
ular sailing match she would be nowhere alongside. a small 
cat-rigged centre-board, or boat of the kind I mentioned 
before. 

In my opinion these canoes are very indifferent craft for 
cruising in The objections to them are that they are too 
heavy. This defect might, perhaps, be remedied by using 
white cedar or pine in their construction, instead of having 
the planking entirely of cak. They are slow with the 
piddle; the amount of sails, sailing gear, rudder, steering 
rod, &c., is out of proportion to the advantage to be de- 
rived from it. Last, and most fatal defect, they draw too 
much water, for the great advantage of a canoe is, that it 
can be used toexplore rivers and in places inaccessible to 
ordinary boats. 

Third, the Ringleader class. These canoes are run 17 to 
18 feet in length, 2 feet in width, and 8 or10 inchesin 
depth. They are generally built of pine orcedar. The 
original ‘‘Ringleader” was built of Spanish cedar and 
weighed only 40 pounds as she left the builder's yard. 
They are fast to paddle, and withthe wind abaft the beam 
will sail very well; altogether a canoe of this kind, with 
more sheer and ‘‘camber” than is usually given to them, 
is about the best for cruising in that has yet been invented. 
Other inventions, sueh as water velocipedes, tubular 
sanoes, canoes with centre-boards forward and abaft the 
cock-pit, have been tried, but they are beneath notice as 
cruising craft, and can only be looked on as playthings. 
In another article I will send a description of my own 
canoe, which is rather different from any of the foregoing, 
and show her merits and defects. ©... 38. 
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Boston Yacut Cius.—A special meeting was held in 
Boston on Wednesday evening, 15th inst., at which four- 
teen new members were admitted, making a total of 263 
members. A communication was received from the Dor- 
chester Yacht Club, inviting the club to participate in their 
regatta on the 15th prox., to be sailed from off the new 
club house of the Boston’s at City Point. The invitation 
was accepted, and a committee appointed to confer with 
the Dorchester Club and make all necessary arrangements. 


ies 

Sourn Boston Yacur Ceus.—The Regatta Committce 
of this club have decided to have a club regatta at an early 
day in the season, to be followed by a series of champion- 
ship regattas, best two in three races, and in the latter part 
of the season.to give a Union Regatta, open to the yachts 
of all clubs. The yachts have been divided into four 
classes: First class, keel 25 feet and over; second class, all 
under 25 feet; first class,C. B. all over 20 feet; second class, 
20 feet and under. The days on which these regattas are 
to be given, or the prizes to be competed for, remain to be 
determined. 

—The second match between George Brown and Robert 
Fulton has been definitely arranged to take place on Bed- 
ford Basin, Halifax, N. 8., on Monday, the 22d June,which 
will be a public holiday. Brown is about to go into 
training. 

—The schooner yacht ‘‘Mist,” Capt. A. M. Robinson, of 
Boston, on a pleasure trip to St. John’s River, Florida, ar- 
rived at Beaufort, N.C. Owing to the lateness of the 
season, the ‘‘Mist” will return north from that port. 

—The boat race for the championship of America is, we 
believe, about to be decided. George Brown, of Halifax, 
and William Scharff, of Pittsburgh, are to row a five-mile 
race two miles and a half witha turn, in shell boats, for 
$1,000 and the championship. The necessary deposits 
having been made, the race willtake place in Springfield, 
Mass. in June. William Scharff has defeated Butler, of 
Boston, John Bigler, of this city, and, we predict, is the 
coming oarsman of the day. 

—The following yachts were launched at City Point, 
South Boston, last weck: Mr. Arthur Cheney’s steam yacht 
‘‘Anemone;” the schooner yacht ‘‘Curlew,” belonging to 
Commodore Dean et al, and Mr. Robert W. Bibben’s sloop 
yacht ‘‘Sue Goodwin.” 

—The schooner yacht Wivern, Capt. Nat. Wales, has 
been brought up from Beverly to her moorings off the 
Point, and her owner has already enjoyed several short 
trips cn her. 

—Cant. John M. Ward, the popular treas urer of the Bos- 
ton Theatre, will have his old love, the ‘‘Kittie,” afloat 
within the coming month. Already he has in contempla- 
tion pleasure trips to St. Johns, Newport, and New ¥ork. 
During the ‘‘close” season at the theatre he makes her his 
home, and is rarely found ashore. His keel schooner yacht, 
the ‘‘Bessie,” he has decided to sell. She is thirty feet 
long, and there is nothing in a yachtsman’s dictionary but 
what is to be found aboard of her. 

—The sloop yacht ‘‘Marquita,” of New York, has been 
purchased by S. P. Dexter, of the Boston Yacht Club. She 
is thirty-seven feet over all, thirty-two on water line. Mr. 
Dexter was formerly owner 6f the ‘‘White Wing.” 

—A meeting of the Dorchester Yacht Club is to be held 
on the evening of the 24th, to consider a union with the 
Boston Yacht Club. 

--T. P. Curtis, Esq., of the Dorchester Yacht Club, 
has purchased the C. B. cat-rigged yacht ‘‘Peerless,” 
built and formerly owned by R. W. Bibber, Esq., of South 
Boston. 

—Mr. H. T. Livingston’s able little schooner, the 
‘“‘Gypsie” is on the ways at Greenpoint, where she will be 
lengthened about twelve feet amidships. She will also re- 
ceive her spars and sails, and will be found capable of 
taking care of herself in a breeze alongside of vessels very 
much larger than she is. 

—Mr. Louis Lorillard’s schooner the ‘‘ Wanderer,” is 
waiting for a purchaser, and will probably remain in her 
winter quarters at Pelham, where she is at present, unless 
so'd. : 


Surewspury, April 3, 1874. 
Eprror Forrest anp STREAM:— 

* Agreeable to, promise I send you a description of a Barnegat duck boat, 
or, as it is called, asneak box. This boat needs no recommendation. It 
has stood the test for years. Yours truly, Resert B. WuHIte. 


Length, 12 feet. Width midships, 4 feet; width of stern, 2 feet 9 in. 

Depth of stern, 7in. Sprung timbers all of one pattern, 9-16x13-16 in. 

distance apart, 8 in. deck timbers natural bend, 1 in.xf$ in Cock-pit, 

inside measurement, length 3 feet 4 in. width at bow and stern, 18} in. 

midships, 19 in. Comb:ng, height of mside at bow and stern, 2}.1n., mid- 
ships, 2in. From bottom of combing to top ceiling, 13 in. Tiunk on 
port side, set slanting to take 4 15 in. poard trunk placed alongside and 
abaft of forward corner of combing. Rowlocks, height 6 in. from coam- 
ing 3m. middle of to stern,4 feet 7 in.,"made to fold down inboard and to 
fasten up with a hook. Stool rack runs from rowlocks to stern, notched 
at ends into fastenings of rowlocks, also notched at corners and hooked 
together, rest against a cleat on deck outside, and are hooked to the deck 
inside. Ina heavy sea the apronis used. Itis held up by a stick from 
peak to combing. Thus rigged the boat has the reputation of beimg able 
to live as long as oars can be pulled. The apron is tacked to the deck 
about tow-thirds its length. The wings are fastened to the top and 
Sottom of the rowlocks. Mast hole 24 in., 2 in. from coaming. Drop of 
sides from topof deck, 5% in., dead rise, 8 in. Over cock-pit a hatch is 
placed. Everything connected with the boat is placed inside, gunners, 
often leaving their guns, &c., locking the hatch fast. The boats sail well 
and covered with sedge are used to shoot from. With the hatch ona 
person can be protected from rain, and with blankets, can be accommo- 
dated with a night’s lodging. With this Isend a working model: scale 
Linchto the foot. The “Fishing Tourist’? I find very interesting. We 
have no fishing, thanks to ourlaws that give us no protection from 
eel and other seines. Our legislators don’t take the Forest AND STREAM. 
P. S.—Boards for boats, white cedar, § in thick, deck narrow strips 
tongued and grooved, RB. B. W. 
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aa—Apron. 1 1 1 shows where it is nailed to deck. 
b b—Cock-pit. 
c—Trunk. 


da d d—Stool rack. 
e e—Rowlocks. 


Fig. 4 shows rowlocks. 


PortLanD, Me., April 16, 1874. 
Epitror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The Maine Boating Association held its third annual meeting, at the 
Preble House, Portland, on Tuesday evening, April 14th. The Bow- 
doins of Brunswick, andthe Orient, Longshore and Emerald Clubs, of 
Portland, were represented. The following officers were eleeted for the 
ensuing year: H. P. Ladd, Orients, President; E. Gerry, Jr., of the 
Bowdoins, Vice President; R. H. Parker, of the Emeralds, Secretary; C. 
M. Henry, Orients, Treasurer. The meeting then adjourned to May 25, 
at which time the date of the regattas will be fixed. Altogether toocold 
VipI. 


Boston, April, 1874. 


for any pulling yet. 
snipes 


EpiTor ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

I put the Boston Yacht Club at the head of the list given here, becausc 
it is the oldest of the seven. 1t was organized in 1866 and incorporated 
in 1868. A great many of its present members have been connected with 
the club since its organization, and arc, as a general thing, very enthu- 
siastic. 

A new club house has been erected at City Point within the past year, 
by C. A. Martin, Esq. It is a two-story and a half structure, 70x40, 
built on piles about 300 feet from the shore, and has a large wharf ex- 
tending from the house to the shore, at which yachts drawing 12 feet of 
water can l.e at high tide. 

The annna) meeting for the election of officers takes place this month, 
but it is probable there will be but little change in the government, 
which I give below. 

The Eastern Cinb is at the head in point of wealth. Among the boats 
are Mr. Bennett’s Dauntless, Mr. Douglass’ Sappho, &., &c., and there 
are a dozen or more vessels of over 60 feet in length; in fact all the 
yachts are large, a necessary requisite of membership in the squadron 
being a measurement on the water line of at least 19 feet 6 inches. But 
little has been done, as yet, in regard to the future movements of the 
club, thongh it is settled-that there will be a regatta in June and another 
in September, starting from Swampscott. 

The Dorchester Club has the largest fleet, numerically, of any in the 
United States. There are seventy-one yachts and a membership of 140 
on the rolls. The present Commodore is an accomplished gentleman, 
and one whois well fitted for his duties, and the club could not but 
thrive under his leadership. Commodore Barnard, and others who re- 
tire from the management, still hold and feel their interest in the welfare 
of the club. 

The Soutb Boston Club is next to the Boston in seniority of age, and 
was organized in February, 1868. All the boats will be in the water be- 
fore April closes, and many of them will doubtless be able to show bet- 
terrecords than ever before, as all sorts of improvements and experi- 
ments have been tested. 

Captain Ma omber is fitting out his famous sloop Ripple with heavier 
spars and new sails, and evidently expects great results. The first re- 
gatta will take place early in June, and will be followed by excursions, 
reviews, &c. 


The Bunker Hill Club still holds its own among the yachting frater 
nity. There are at present about one hundred names on the list, and 
the club is organized as below, 

The Lynn Club, thongh but four years old, is one of the most pros- 
perous in the State. Nothingis known regarding coming reguttas, save 
that the usual one on the 17th June will take place, and prizes will )rob- 
ably be offcred as usual. 

The Beverly Club is the junior organization in the State.~ It was cr 
gunized in February, 1872, by a party of about twenty young men, who 
spend their winter in the city and their summers as best pleases them. 
By the rules of the club boats are divided into three classes—those over 
21 1m the first class, under 21 and over 17 in the second, and all under 17 
in the third. The first four regattas will take place July 1, at Beverly: 
Saturday, July 25, at Swampscott; Tuesday, Angust 17, at Nahant, and 

a grand union regatta at Beverly, August 19. H. D. E. 





BOSTON YACHT CLUB. 
Whole ™_ Each. No. Keel Boats. No. C. B. 


CROMMROTE. « .- ncccceces — 
Schooners............. 18 12 6 
PN aiaert ons aecrdecsa 37 13 24 


Ofticers—Commodore, Benj. Dean; Vice-Commodore, W. H. L. Smith; 
Rear-Commodore, George B. Durfee; Secretary, Thomas Dean; Treas- 
urer, Augustus Russ; Measurer, D. J. Lawlor; Trustees, Sereno D. 
Nickerson, Arthur Cheney, - Gustavus Jackson; Regatta Committee, 
Benj. Dean, A. Claxton Cary, W. F. Halsall, Wm. 8. Whitney, Coolidge 
Barnard. 

EASTERN CLUB. 
Whole No. Each. No. Keel Boats. No. C. B 


Steamers .. ......... _— 
SEROGMOT.. 6. .cccccene 29 11 i8 
WOOGIE 35570 <Sisidenwes 14 5 9 


Officers—Commodore, John M. Forbes; Vice-Commodore, John Jeff- 
ries, Jr.; Rear-Commodore, Richard D. Tucker; Secretary, Henry’B. 
Jackson; Treasurer. Addison Child; Measurer, Frank D. Child. - 

DORCHESTER CLUB. 


Schooners..............+ 
cs cccrmndavciaens 62 15 47 


Ofticers—Commodore, W. H. Bangs, Jr.; Vice-Commodore, Charles E. 
Fuller; Fleet Captain, Parkman Dexter; Secretary and Treasurer, W. 
H. Sayward: Measurer, Wm. W Le 1s; Regatta Committee, W. H. 
Bangs, Jr., W. F. Halsall, Cooh ge rnard, Walter Burgess, Wm. A. 
Gilbert; Trustees, Wm. ¥’. Adam , E. Folsom, W. H. L. Smith. 

SOUTH ULUB. 
Whole ~ Boats. No. Keel Boats. No. C.B. 


BROMO si kee ciciecivide one 
Schooners............. 9 9 — 
SP price 27 B® 15 


Officers—Commodore, J. N. Roberts; Vice-Commodore, H. J. McKee; 
Fleet Captain, J. A. Woodward; Measurer, J. Winniatt; Rec. Secretary, 
W. J. Orcutt; Financial Secretary, J. Monks; Treasnrer, T. Christian; 
Regatta Committec, J. N. Roberts, H. J. McKee, J. A. Woodward, M. 
J. Kiley, J. G. Chambers, D. A. Hall, R. W. Bibber; Trustees, G. G. 
Norris, W. H. Lafield, J. Stewart. 

? BUNKER HILL CLUB. 
Whole a No. Keel Boats. No. C. B. 


eee 
SORTE o a o0.ccdagacdns 6 6 — 
Ws on) ciixcadasveasss 12 6 6 


Officers—Commodore, Joshua H. Pitman; Vice-Commodore, A. A. 
Lawrence; Fleet Captain, Prentice Lobdell; Rec. Secretary, Warren 
Ferrin; Financial Secretary, P. J. Henchy; Treasurer, George C. Mel- 
vin; Measurers, G. Lovell, Robert Brown; Steward, John Ward; Quar- 
termaster, John Wilcox; Trustees, Edward Cutter,Wm. R Cooper, 
Chas. H. Hatch. 

LYNN CLUB. 
Whole No. Boats. No. Keel Boats. No. C. B. 


DONGNIES S606; ch ncanien 2 2 aps 
WIND Cis Gace acetactces 31 4 27 


Officers—Commodore, G. L. Babb; Vice-Commodore, C. 8. Purinton; 
Fleet Captain, George Baker; Secretary, W. E. Neal; Treasurer, 8. T. 
Downs; Measurer, Allan Hay; Regatta Committee, Allan Hay, Q. A. 
Towns, John Moran, W. B. Phillips, J. W. Haines; Trustees, G, H. 
Cushman, S. J. Roney, Q. A. Towns. 


BEVERLY CLUB. 


e 5 
Whote No. Boats. No. Keel Boats. No. C. B 
Schooners............... 1 1 a oe 
Gia ocescescncedess 39 7 32 


Officers—Commodore, Wm. C. Loring; Vice-Commodore, Samuel 8. 
Gray; Secretary, Walter Burgess; Measurer, Henry W. Lamb; Regatta 
Committee, Chas. H. Williams, Edward B.- Russell, W. D. Hodges, W. 
L. Jeffries, Walter Burgess. 5 


——__~+>-_-_—_ 
Boston, April 11, 1874. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 
I enclose a list of the yachts belonging to the Eastern Yacht Club:— 



































Ton- | Leng 
Name . | Owners. [ave s _ fo 
, es | Wat tin; K 
) ee G. L, ngcland.... ... *..../Scehr. | 225- 
RIM. ce visee 1 8 8 er ey Sloop | 2 87 36-20 5B 
Allee......... ie eee Sloop| 68-27 | 50-80 [K 
Azalia ....... Commodore Forbes.......... Schr. 60-10 [CB 
Ra cot eysse Fa GN s cain: dagadaes Schr. | 45 48-60 
Bonita........ (OX Ds BOs dou cdes kscodede Schr. 49-67 IK 
Brenda....... he Bes SONd A naban <okwivon ce Schr. iv | 60-67 ICB 
Clytie. ......|A. A. H. Meredith........... Sloop} 18 33-55 ICB 
Columbia. ....|Lester Wallack.......... ... Schr. | 188-65 | 98 CB 
Coming ...... Rear-Commodore Tucker....|Sloop| 53 | 57 CB 
Dauntless.. .|J. G. Bennett...,...........- Schr. | 268 116-42 |K 
Dawn ........ P. GB. GROG. oc secese Saccs Schr, | 41-5 51 CB 
Dream ....... IGreeley 8S. Curtis............ Schr. | 26-76 | 41 CB 
| Seen oO epee Schr. | 47-9 | 56-75 ICB 
Eline......... CG. Ds DUGG... cccccctcsecus Sloop | 3?-9 52 CB 
Enchantress..|J. F. Loubat...............++ Schr. | 275-9 "110-4 IK 
Faustine..... Oh, ce astivecevecuecus Schr. | 95-25 | 74-5 (IK 
Fearless...... ‘Sa. eee Schr. | 44-1 54-15 |CB 
BE 4 scon’sa'atocp Addison Child .............. Schr. | 21-5 33-42 IK 
Glimpee...... J. W. Chandler....... ...... sehr. | 50 519 IK 
Halcyon - | Vice-Commodore Jeffries....|Schr. | 121 79 CB 
Imogen.... .- A. C. Wheelwright.......... Sloop | 13-27. | 33-80 IK 
Iris. . +++ .|Thomas Manning + +eeeee--|Sloop| 17-68 | 384 IK 
duliau........ Jess. WI «ir cc Nedensaceccaee Schr. | 83-4 71-17 |ICB 
Juniata.......|C. L. Brooks...... «+. (Sehr. | 32 74-75 |CB 
W. D. Pickman. . |Schr. | 50 5-5 IK 
G. F. Heard....... Schr. 5B K 
Edward Burgess Sloop | 18 CB 
J. H. 3 Schr. | 77-60 | 66-75 iCB 
. a __s Schr. | 97-25 | 73-25 iCcB 
i Sloop! 12-79 
ru" Armory, Jr Schr. ” = 
. W. Armory...... . | 52-6 55-6 
F.J Armory... Sloop am 
illiam P. Dou; -|Sebr. | 310 119-38 |K 
C. Crowninshield. - Sloop | 38-84 cB 
C. V. Whitten -|Schr. | 106-2 | 74-70 ICR 
G. A. Thayer .|Sehr. | 69 61 . |CB 
Robert Center -|Sloop | 68 3-5 «6K 
R. H. Stephenson -|Schr. | 52 545 ICB 
|J. J. Alexandre -|Sloop | 58-52 | 54-5 iCB 
|L. L. Lorillard -ISchr. | 208-16 | 105 t 
| William E. Iseli -|Sloop | 35 4-5 \CB 
J. Malcom Forbes - Sloop | 17-57 | % CB 
Ce oe a ee ISehr. | 41-2 | 53-9 [CB 





The officers of the club are as follows: Commodore, John M. Fuzbes 
Vice-Commodore, John Jeffries, Jr.; Rear-Commodore, R. D. Tucker; 
Secretary, H. B, Jackson; Treasurer, Addison Child; Measurer, F. D. 
Child; Regatta Committee, John Heard, W. M. Whitney, B. Joy Jeff- 
ries, T. D. Boardman and Alfred Winsor, Jr. * 

The club now numbers 260 members. The yachts aidei to the fleet 
since last season are the Enchantress, Vision and Nimbns, and one of 
the principal alterations now going on is the cutting down of the Brenda’s 
spars four feet. BLvE WitTe A GcLD CasTLz, 





—Mr. Thayer's schooner, the ‘‘Triton,” will appear this 
season with increased sail area, having received at Mr. 
Munn’s yard new spars of the following dimensions: Main- 
mast, 65 feet; fore mast, 62 feet; main top mast, 29 feet; 
fore top mast, 28 feet, and main boom 46 feet. 

—Mr. Charles H. Mallory will bring out this season the 
large sloop built for him last fall at Mystic, Conn. Her 
dimensions are: Length over all, 72 feet; length in the load 
water line, 65 feet; beam, 23 feet 9 inches: depth of hold, 
6 feet 6inches. She is a centre board sloop, named the 
“Fannie,” and is on the list of the New York Yacht Club. 

—Mr. W. H. Langley, the former owner of the “Addie,” 
is having a centre board schooner built at Fire Island, from 

model of Philip Ellsworth’s. She has been designed 
solely with reference to speed. Her length over all will be 
81 feet. She will have a main mast 70 feet in length, a 
fore mast 67 fect, main top mast 34 feet, fore top mast 32 
fect. Inside she will be handsomely finished, and the space 
is so divided that she will have four state rooms in addition to 
the four berths in the main saloon. She will be called the 
“Comet,” and the christening will take place upon the 
occasion of her launch, which is expected to be about the 
15th of May. 

—Mr. Whitman, of South Brooklyn, is now building a 
nice looking centre board sloop of the following dimen- 
sions: Length over all, 42 feet; beam, 15 feet, and depth 
of hold 5 feet. She will have six feet of head room under 
her trunk cabin. She is divided below into state room, 
pantry, and cabin, with four berths. 

—The crews of the Harlem Rowing Club and Nassau’s 
are working steadily and practicing every Saturday for the 
six-oared barge race, which will take place about the mid- 
dle of May. This is expected to be an interesting and close 
race. 

—The Nassau Béat Club, of Harlem, are importing from 
England a single scull, a pair oar, anda four oar. These 
boats have been built by Jewett, of Newcastle, expressly 
for this club, from specifications and drawings furnished by 
some of the leading members. They are expected to arrive 
in this city by the next Cunard steamer. 

—The schooner yacht ‘‘Haze, Centre Board,” fifty-nine 
feet on water line, has been sold by her late owner, Ed- 
ward D. Peters, Esq., of Boston, to H. A. Motte, of New 
York city. She is two_years old, handsomely furnished, 
and carries with hera good record, having already won 
several prizes. She is now at Beverly, Mass., but will soon 
be taken to her new home. 

dcacisaipeies 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE THAMES.—Joseph H. Sadler, of 
London, and Robert Bagnall, of Newcastle, rowed a single 
scull race on the river Thames on April 16th for the 
championship and £200. The course was the same as the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race, from Putney to Mort- 
lake. This was the first championship contest rowed on 
the Thames within six years. Sadler was the favorite, and 
won by three lengths. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN APRIL. 

oo 
Salmon trout, Salmo con/finis. 
Shad, Alosa. 











Salmon, Salmo Salar. 

Trout, Salmo fontinalis. 

Land-locked Salmon, Salmo gloveri. 
sal Racine 


| Under the head of **Game, and Fun in Season’ we can onty specyfy wn 
fees terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 

rat were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
tose entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. T'his 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legisiation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Utherwise, our attemnts to assist them 
will only create confusion. | 

asec cases 

—From every indication, a larger number of persons will 
go to the woods this summer than ever before. Whatever 
the cause, whether it be ‘‘the inculcation in men and wo- 
men, by Forest AND STREAM, ofa healthy interest in out- 
door recreation,” or whether there be a natural growth all 
over the country of a disposition to seek the wild wood 
haunts in lieu of the more fashionable and ariificial sum- 
mer resorts, certain it is that advertisements for country 
board begin to appear in the papers; anglers are already 
selecting their fishing grounds, and inquiries pour in upon 
us as to the desirability of this or that locality, the kind of 
fish to be caught here or there, and the sort of tackle to be 
used. All the fishing-tackle stores are pressed with orders, 
and whatever the general disposition to economize, there 
seems no hesitation to invest liberally in- outfits for the 
lakes and streams. As we have observed, fly-fishing for 
shad has surely captivated the angling fraternity, and we 
doubt not that hundreds will essay their first experiment at 
the falls and rapids of the several rivers where these splen- 
did fish are found. Only last week one of our best rod- 
makers and heaviest dealers in tackle, Mr. McHarg, of 
Rome, N. Y., called upon us for patterns for shad-flies, 
stating it to be his purpose to confer with all who know 
avything about angling for shad, in order to obtain ap- 
proved patterns from which to manufacture large lots with 
which to fill present and anticipated orders. Herewith we 
print another article on shad fishing containing most valu- 
able information from an old expert whose name is full 
guaranty for its reliability. 

Smap FLY Fissrnye—THEe Way anp WHEREFORE.—The 
fact that shad naturally do and will rise to the fly having 
been established beyond all cavil in the minds of ang- 
lers who read the Forest AND Stream, I propose, 
Mr. Editor, as a summing up of the subject, to make some 
slight allusion to those who preceeded Mr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Prime in casting the fy for,this, which has addedj one 
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more to the list of our game fishes, and to offer some re- 
marks why shad are enticed by this artificial Jure, and sug- 
gest in what parts of the rivers which they frequent, the 


angler may hope for success. 


ezrs ago and before Herbert wrote on fish and fishing 
over the soubriquet of ‘‘Frank Forester,” shad were said- 
to have been taken with the fly. The writer alluded to 


mentions them as having been captured in this way—if I 


remember correctly, for I have not his book at hand—at the 
falls of the Passaic. We have heard verbally some years 


back that they had also been taken on the Connecticut, and 
that the Savannah River had also contributed its mite to this 
hitherto unheard of sport; and lastly some brother of the 


angle who did not give his name enclosed to me three or four 


years ago a slip of a column or so—whether new or oid Iam 
unable to say—from the Spirit of the Times, describing at 
length, the success of a shad fly fisher on the Connecticut, 
saying that there was nothing unnatural in these fish rising 
to the fly, or difficult in taking them. But toall-this hear 
say and this small amount of printed authority anglers were 
indifferent or incredulous. ° 

Before our city gas works had entirely expelled the shad 
from the Schuylkill it was no uncommon thing for bottom 
fishers to take them occasionally at the ends of the rapids 
below Fairmount dam, on the ebb tide, with that most unc- 
tious of all baits, shad roc, when fishing for perch and 
cat fish. A friend of the writer, a complete novice in 
angling, about twenty years ago, went to Fairmount dam, 
and with the bait first mentioned, captured three before 
breakfast, and I have no doubt he still thinks that shad roe 
is the proper, and perhaps only bait for them, as well as for 
other fish. The water just mentioned up tc about twelve 
years ago had been a convenient and favorite resort of my 


" own for white perch, from the middle of April to the first 


of June; my bait was invariably small silver minnows, as 
long as the two lower joints of my little finger, or the eel- 
fry not larger than a darning needle, that every spring 
collect at the western corner of the dam, endeavoring to 
surmount the falls. With both of these baits I have kiiled 
in all, some eight or tenshad when fishing for perch. And 
yet I considered it achance catch—that it was some mo- 
mentary freak of the fish that induced it to take hold. I 
ought to have known better, and to have investigated the 
matter, as probably Mr. Chalmers did, for I had not un- 
frequently seen boys standing on the rocks at low tide, 
where the current swept swiftly past, catch herring with a 
bit of red flannel on the ends of their hooks. 

Sir Humphry Davy in his Sa/monia has expressed his 
belief, although nothing is ever found in the stomachs of 
salmon taken in fresh water, that they rise to the artificial 
from some recollection of the natural flies they fed on in 
their state of parrhood. That it is from some remnant of 
an old instinct that returns to them on revisiting their 
native rapids in mature salmonhood, Ihave nodoubt. We 
find the shad and herring also without food in their pouches 
in fresh water. And it is only in fresh water, and even 
then only in the fluvial portions of rivers that this instinct 
or recollection of the food of their infancy, if you may so 
call it, seems to return to them. 

Now it is well known that salmon will not rise to a fly in 
salt water, or in fresh water tide-ways, ar even in the placid 
still pools above. The shad, also an anadromous fish and 
only visiting its native stream to reproduce its species, is in 
all of these particulars analogous to the salmon. The 
angler therefore who casts his flies from the wharves at 
Hartford on the Connecticat, or Philadelphia or Burliug- 
ton, on the Delaware, Alexandria or the Long bridge on 
the Potomac, will fish in vain. When casting over some 
of the pools on salmon rivers, one has parr—the young of 
the salmon—continually jumping at his fly and even at the 
knots on his casting line; frequently taking, and of course, 
releasing them. Young shad also teed on flies that hover 
close to or alight on the surface of the water. Ihave seen 
them at evening above Trenton jumping in thousands, 
their bright sides flitting in the rays of the declining sun. 
Colin Lyman of the Massachusetts Fish Commission has 
even detected and named the species of flies he has found 
in the stomachs of shad-fry, and it is only in such parts of 
the river where young salmon and shad thus feed, that the 
old instinct is awakened and the mature salmon and shad 
rise at the artificial lure of the angler. 

Mr. Chalmers, who is without doubt a sagacious as well 
as an observing and patient angler, tells us that it is at the 
end of a rapid where it subsides into stiller water, but still 
with a smart current, that we are to ply our flies; that with 
the point of the rod we direct and display our whip back 
and forth across the curreut, that the flies are taken on the 
surface or beneath. This is analogous to casting diagonally 
across a salmon pool, allowing your flies to swing by the 
force of the current over the lay of the fish, and to the side 
you are standing on; and tiiis also, as every fly fisher knows 
is an effectual way of fishing a good wide trout cast. I 
hope my brothers of the angle will not be too sanguine as 
to killing shad on all the rivers this fish frequent. Our 
streams are so depleted that such hope would be unreason- 
able, and moreover some of our southern rivers, even at 
low water, are so dark that it is likely shad may not rise 
to the fly for a very good reason, which is that they can- 
not see it; and on all rivers where there is some obstacle to 
bar their further ascent, or to detain them, the angler may 
be most hopeful. If I were to fish the Connecticut [ 
would, of course, -go to Holyoke. If the Delaware, to 
Scudder’s Falls, eight miles above Trenton, or Wells’ Falls 
a mile or so below Lambertville, or the rapids at Heitz- 
maps’ Spring two miles above Kaston; if the Potomac, of 
course, the Little Falls and rapids below. 

And now a word or two as to flies. (I have now a page 
or so of manuscript entitled ‘‘This fly or that fly,’’ which I 
will write out one of these days for Forest AND STREAM). 
And I maintain that this or that particular fly for salmon, 
shad, trout, or grayling, is all particular nonsense. Mr. 
Prime used flies entirely unlike those tried and recommend- 
ed by Mr. Chalmers, and with such flies, after having tried 
many others, was successful. If one fishes at the proper 
time of day, or all of some such days as Mr. Prime had, of 
course light tints will be most killing, and darker colors in 
bright weathcr, particularly for the morning. I have now 
in hand six dozen shad flies for parties in Washington, and 
while adopting the colors of those of Mr. Chalmers, (you 
would’nt advise me imitate the general ‘‘get up” of them, 
would you, Mr. Hyde? rather unkempt, aint they?) I have 
also tried some as used by Mr. Prime, that is a lemon color, 
or winged yellow sally with a sprig of wood duck for tail; 
and the iron blue dun, both tied on No. 8 (O. Shaughnessy) 
hooks for stretchers, and on No. 9 for droppers. 

In conclusion Mr. Editor, I think that I express the senti- 
ment of all the anglers of the country _in saying that we are 










under vast obligations to Mr. Chalmers for having demon- 
strated so plainly that the shad, after all ¢s a game fish, and 
for his amiable readiness to impart whatever he has 
learned. : THADDEUS NoRRIS. . 


a 

—There is a great deal of inquiry for black bass, too, and 
the methods of taking them, more especially with the fly. 
Trout, for the first time, seem to hold a second place in the 
popular estimation. Ifthe glory of the ‘‘speckled beauties” 
is not absolutely waning, anglers certainly are in quest of 
a new sensation. Some, we hear, will go to Michigan for 
grayling, and from the description of the game qualities of 
this fish, the incentive to test his mettle is assuredly great. 
As to salmon, this noblest of all the fish nobility, many pro- 
fessionals of high art are already booked for Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Cape Breton. A large number of the St. 
Lawrence tributaries have been leased this year by Ameri- 
cans. In our advertising columns will be found.a long list 
of rivers which are yet open for bids, including some of 
the most desirable. The scores which we have published 
in previous numbers of this journal indicate the quality 
of the sport they afford. There are salmon enough in them 
to satisfy the desires of the most ambitious. When the 
season opens, we shall advertise the routes and means of 
reaching them. 

Next summer several anglers will go to the Margaree 
River, in Cape Breton, a full description of which has been 
printed in these columns. One New York gentleman, we 
learn has already sent his camp equipage with a man, two 
months in advance of the season, to pre-empt the best fish- 
ing stand on this river and hold possession in advance of 
all comers,—for this river is still free. And if any ventur- 
some angler should desire to try the untried streams of far - 
distant Newfoundland, where fly has never yet trailed, we 
can promise him the best of sport and direct him where 
and how to go. 

—To those of our readers who are pressing us for instruc- 
tions in fly-fishing for black bass, we assure them that we 
will give this subject attention in due season. Meanwhile, 
we refer them to the voluminous correspondence already 
printed in these columns. Bass fishing does not strictly 
commence until 1st June, the laws of different States vary- 
ing a fcrtnight or so from that date in defining the close 
season; although bass-fishing is habitually practised in the 
Potomac in April, and from April to June, at which time 
the fish run up the river tospawn. We are not sure but 
that the 1st of May is about the very best time for bass-fish- 
ing in the Potomac, and we shall add the bass to our list of 
game fish in season in May. 

—And now, a word as to fishing tackle in general:—We 
have already designated what a perfect rod should be. As 
to reels, there are many varieties, made of nickel, brass, or 
rubber, some of entirely new designs, and aiming by their 
construction to obviate serious faults that pertain to the 
original patterns, now passing into disuse. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are but three distinct classes of reels, the salmon 
recl, holding 200 yards of line, the trout reel, holding twen- 
ty-five yards, both of large diameter in proportion to their 
width, and the trolling reel, that should hold at least fifty 
yards. The width of the latter is nearly equal to its diam- 
eter, say three inches. The salmon reel is about four 
inches in diameter, and the trout reel two inches. In reels, 
as in rods, the requisites are strength combined with light- 
ness, and a construction that prevents the line from fouling 
around the crank when in play. In angling, the reel per- 
forms a most important part, and its use and action should 
be in perfect accord or correspondence with the play of .the 
rod and line. To render or retrieve, rapidly or slowly, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the case, giving or taking inch 
by inch of line when the fish has the but, delivering freely 
when he runs, or gathering in promptly when he makes 
his rushes toward you, these are the objects of the intelli- 
gent angler, and the reel should perform its duty promptly, 
or else the captive will either shake off the hook or tear it 
out. To meet these requirements, clicks and multipliers 
are employed. The click checks the line from rendering 
too freely, and the multiplier of course gathers in the slack 
with multiplied speed at each revolution of the crank. 
Some recent inventions have the click contrived so as to 
graduate the strain upon the line, checking it almost en- 
tirely, or permitting it to run without any check at all; and 
there are what is known as balance reels; but both are open 
to objections which need not be explained here. The most 
serviceable for trout and salmon are the simple click reels. 
Balance reels are more frequently used for trolling. The 
reel should be invarially shipped behind where the hand 
grasps the rod. We prefer the nickel reel, as brass is apt 
to tarnish; though for salmon the lightness of the rub- 
ber reel is a very important desideratum. 

The angler, being now preparcd with rod, line, and reel, 
we wili presume is ready to rig for fishing. Take your rod 
from its case, remove the plugs, and put them in your 
pockets, so as not to lose them. Joint the tip and middle 


parts first, and then the but. Leave the extra tip in the 


handle of the gaff or landing net. Slip on your reel, draw 
the line through the rings and out of the eye at the tip 
until you have sufficient length to reach the end conve- 
niently with your hand when the rod is in a perpendicular 
position, bend on your casting line, with its tail fly and 
bobbers, or drops, already adjusted, reel back until you 
have taken in the added length of the casting line, hook 
the tail fly into one of the bars of the reel, and you are 
ready foran advance to the river side. The casting line 
should be not less than seven feet in length, nor more than 
nine, of best selected gut. The tail fly should have simply 
a loop, and the’bobbers- gut lengths; that of the top one, 
or hand fly, somewhat longer than that of the middle fly, 
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so that when the line is raised, and the rod in motion, both 
will touch the water gently alike. When you unjoint your 
rod take hold of the ferrules with your hands as nearly 
together as possible, and when you draw upon 
them give the parts a slight turn in opposite di- 
rections, and the rod will usually separate without diffi- 
culty. Many good rods are wrenched or broken through 
ignorance in this single particular. Should the ferrules re- 
sist all ordinary efforts, heat them gently. The landing net 
should be deep and baggy. The most convenient are made 
upon a brass frame with hinges, so as to fold intoa very 
small compass. 
Next week we shall give our first lesson in fly-fishing. 


—The St. Lawrence River is still frozen solid at Montreal 
—ice three feet thick, and people are crossing over to St. 
Lambert, very little snow is left onthe ground. River 
Richilieu, emptying into Lake St. Peter, an expanse of the 
St. Lawrence River about eighty miles below Montreal, 
is now free of ice. Lake Champlain is open at Burlington. 
No snow at St. John, N. B., at Halifax, N. S., or at 
Toronto. There is snow at Williamstown, Mass. 


—Our regular Portland (Maine) correspondent writes : 
‘The first trout of the season were reported as the fruit of 
a fast day excursion; some forty brook trout by one gentle- 
man, and about twice that number by another. The latter 
string was taken from a salt water ereek,. the former from 
arocky bottcm, spring brook, running through a maple 
wood lot; brook full of snow water. The streams are in 
general pretty well clear of snow water; and aithough the 
season is very backward, the trout seem to be on hand as 
early as usual. Our efficient commissioners, Messrs. Still- 
well and Stanley, are actively engaged in preparing for the 
distribution of eggs, and in connection with their efforts, 
there is little doubt but the protection afforded to the fish 
themselves by the laws, if properly enforced by the State 
Sportsmen’s Association (as of course they will be), will 
make Maine what it once was, the ‘‘Angler’s Paradise.” 

—The veteran Van Sicklen has made arrangements to 
supply fishermen who visit Coney Island Creek with some 
new boats this season. 

—Flounder fishing is excellent in Canarsie Bay at present 
especially on mild warm days. 

—The popular caterer and sportsman John I. Snediker, 
has resigned his restaurant in Montague street, Brooklyn, 
to Dieter, and last week he removed with ais family to his 
hotel at Coney Island, where he will be happy to see his 
friends. 

—There is quite a scaly kind of warfare now waging in 
Boston between the fishermen and the wholesaie dealers. 
The latter refuse to purchase fish of skippers, who retail 
their catch, while the former declare that their fish may be 
sold to whom they please, and in whatever quantity they 
wish. Such matters are always unfortunate. Custom has, 
however, little to do with it; trade regulates such matters, 
and we have no doubt but that before long ,the Boston fish 
war will be satisfactorily arranged. 

—The Big Spring’s Fishing Club is situated on the west- 
ern slope of Laurel Hill Mountain, in Westmoreland Co., 
Penn., and its territory comprises about four hundred and 
fifteen acres, chiefly woodland, long and well known as the 
“Big Springs tract.” The following are the officers of the 
Club:—President, Dr. J. A. Phillips; Vice President, B. 
Biakewell, Jr.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Gay. 

—A correspondent writing from Lynchburg, Virginia, 
says ‘‘our State authorities are very indifferent to the inland 
fishing interests. No fish-ways are required, and trapping, 
netting, and seining is practiced in most streams. The 
James River at this point was formerly a good bass and 
shad stream, but the dams built to supply the canal to 
Richmond have prevented free passage, and it is now de- 
pleted of fish. The head waters are full of trout, and the 
whole river might afford excellent fishing if properly man- 
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PovucHKeepstie£, N. Y., March 19, 1874. 
Evitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

I have noticed an “Advice to Fishermen” from your correspondent 
“Fern Fly,” advising a walk from Rondout via Balsam Lake and the 
Beaverkill to Callicoon, on the Erie Railroad. Unquestionably the dis- 
tance is long enough to be a “healthy walk.’* This region has been fre- 
quented by anglers for many years. Through their persistent efforts and 
those of the worm fishermen who catch by count, the average size of the 
trout that stil survive in all the streams has‘ been reduced toa few 
ounces, 

In 1869. few gentlemen purchased a tract of land, including a pond 
called Sand Pond, three miles from the Bcaverkill, and one of the head 
waters of the Willewemoc, organized a club, called the Willewemoc 
Club, under a special act of Legislature, put up a house, re -hristened 
Sand Pond “Lake Willewemoc,” and now control by ownership and 
lease Lake Willewemoc, Balsam Lake, Thomas Lake, and the Willewe- 
moc stream ubove De Bruce tannery, except at the saw-mills, which part 
of the stream is protected by others. This organization was formed, not 
only to have a pleasant place of resort, but forthe protection of the fish. 
They hoped to prevent the destructive fishing and to save a few of the 
little trout togrow. It may be interesting to know how they have suc- 
ceeded in their four years’ experience. 

Abont the time of the purchase of Lake Willewemoc aparty of men 
netted the lake and took outa large number of fish. Since that time 
there has been no illegal fishing that the club knows of, and no difficulty 
whatever in protecting the lake, for the reason that a man and family 
have resided on the premises at ali seasons, and also that those living 
near have respected the ownership. At first considerable opposition 
-was experienced from persons owning lands on the Willewemoc stream, 
to the idea of protecting fish, but at present quite a different feeling ex- 
ists, and the club have to thank the property ownerson the stream for 
their cordial co-operation In regard to Balsam Lake, some fishing has 
been done without the consent of the owners, but even in regard to that 

ake the ownership has been recognized, and it will be better protected 
in the future. 

Balsam Lake, at the head of the Beaverkill, and Lake Willewemoc are 
very nearly the same size,and are surrounded by the same forest, but 
they have marked differences in character that has occasioned a marked 
difference in the inhabitants. Balsam Lake is pure spring water, some 


parts are very deep, but a portion shallow enoughto support a vigorous 
growth of water weeds filled with the larvae of many varieties of flies. 

~ Ithas five spring streams emptying in it, with nice gravelly bottoms, just 
right for propagation, and the result bas been that for long periods of 
time, during the past, the fish have increased beyond the capacity of th 
lake to support them, until a habit of growth has been acquired, and now 
a fish is never caught over four ounces, and fish three inches long are 
filled with eggs. They are, however, very abundant. 

Lake Willewemoc has just an opposite character. It has an even 
depth of not over five feet, and the whole bottom covered with a growth 
of chara and weeds,that furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of larvae 
and flies. It has but one stream, tumbling in it over the rocks, almost 
inaccessible to the fish, until the club improved it,and it is fed by stream 
around the margin and in the bottom. When the lake was first exam- 
ined the trout spawned along the edge of the lake near the spring holes, 
without much regard to the character of the bottom, and a very few, by 
great effort, went up the stream. The result in the past has been that 
the greater part of the eggs were destroyed, and the young when hatched 
had no refuge. Of course the natural increase has been very slow, the 
food abundant in proportion to the number of fish, and the fish very 
large. 

The club, on purchase, at once tried to help the fish. They builta 

“spawning race parallel tothe margin of the lake including the best 
springs; raised the lake to cover them nicely, and have been rewarded 
bp the fish taking possession during the spawning season, and a fine 
young crop appearing in the spring. They also cleanedout the stream, 
and the fish used that as well as the race, and from the report of the man 
in charge, the numbers spawning have largely increased. This is shown 
also by the fact that the catch of 1872 averaged one pound, the largest 
being two and one-quarter pounds; but the catch of 1873 averaged less 
on account of the accession of small fish; very many large ones, however, 
were caught. 

As far as can be learned from observation the trout have increased in 
weight about a quarter of a pound per year. The fish in the lake live 
mostly during the summer on the flies, hatched and hatching out of the 
larvae grown in the lake, and can be taken only with the artificial fly; 
but it takes a long line and careful fishing to deceive the large ones. 

Late in the season numberless brown dragon flies in pairs dip about 
over the surface of the water, depositing their ova, as their usual flight 
is ten to twelve inches above the surface, touching only at intervals, and 
that quickly. The trout need to be active to catch them, and during the 
appearance of these flies, trout of a pound and over may be seen spring- 
ing out of the water, several often at the same time in different parts of 
the lake, and they usually catch the flies. Strange to say, however, the 
trout are then very difficult to catch with an artificial fly. There are 
other times when the whole lake will be in commotion from the jumping 
fish; whether after a particular fly, or only for sport it is difficult to tell,, 
for the same flies will be upon the water when the fish do not fjump. 
During these exhibitions they are not very catchable. 

A southern breeze.a dark sky, a shower, ora good ripple, just as 
everywhere else, brings them up to the angler’s invitation. 

In conclusion, lest anyone may be misled,it would not be amiss to 
say that the Willewemoc Lake and Stream are reserved for the members 
of the Club, and that Balsam and Thomas Lakes may be fished only by 
their consent, obtained by application. C. Van Brunt, 

Secretary and Treasurer Willewemoc Club. 





—Our correspondent at New Smyrna, Florida, sends the 


following notes: ; 
New Smyrna, E. Florida, April 1, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Bass or redfish, Corvina oceilata, are now plenty, and may be found 
coming in from the sea at young flood, feeding along the shore in rather 
shallow water. The fisherman here make the following distinction: 
They call the fish of 15 poundsand over “channel bass,” under that 
simply ‘‘bass."’ They give good sport on a rod, biting fiercely and fight- 
ing strongly; their first nible is violent and long,but they do not, I think, 
fight as stubbornly as the striped bass. 

Pigfish, Micropogan undulatus—Cuvier—I am not certain about the 
scientific name of this fish. They have made their appearance here this 
year in great numbers. We get two orthree dozen in atide. It is 
shaped something like a sheepshead, though not quite so deep through 
weight about one pound, and it is the richest and best ‘flavored fish we 
have here, next tothe pompano. The pigfish takes a mullet bait, on the 
bottom, and fights strongly when hooked. On a light rod they give fine 
sport. Color, bluish above, with diagonal lines of yellow, silvery be- 
neath. Whiting, or kingfish of two species, are also abundant, and are 
highly valued as a table fish. Umbrina nebulosa—Storer—and Umbrina 
alba, the latter more numerous, a very handsome, game and delicious 
fish. As the warm weather comes on we are much annoyed by large cat 
fish, sharks and rays, the former of which insist on being caught to the 
exclusion of better fish, and the sharks and rays carry off lines and 
hooks in abundance. 

April 1—Three anglers in the boat, took 4 bass, 20 whiting, 28 pigfish, 
18 blackfish or sea bass, 10 scup,1 flounderin one tide, besides many 
catfish. 

April 2—Three anglers took in one tide, 5 groupers, from 1 1b. to 4 Ibs. 
2 snappers, 2 lbs. each, 1 bass,5 lbs., 24 whiting, 27 pigfish, 8 scup, 12 
blackfish, 2 sharks. Lost many hooks and one line by sharks. Took 11 
species of fish one day and 10 the next. 8. C. C. 


Glew Publications. 


ciencitetaitglpneniiglit 

[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of ail 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers wili confer a favor by promptly advising 
waleat” omassion in this respect, Prices of books inserted when 
desired. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Harper & Brothers’ recent issue of a very finely illustra- 
ted work, under the title @ the ‘Land of the White Elephant,” a per- 
sonal narrative of travel and adventure in farther India and adjacent 
countries. This work is instructive and very entertaining, a handsome 
octavo containing sixty illustrations. It comes tous in the usual tasty 
style of the Messrs. Harpers. We shall notice this valuable work again. 


Appleton & Co. have just published Florence Marryatt’s 
last work—‘‘No Intentions’”—which has the reputation of being quite 
equal, if not superior, to ‘Poison of Asps,"’ and Dr. Edward Smith’s 
new book on “Health.” Alsoa work of great value to students upon 
the “‘Expanse of Heaven” by Mr. Proctor. This last work was never 
before issued in this country. 

Carleton & Co. have just published ‘‘The Story of a 
Summer; or, Leaves from Chapagua.”’ By the niece of Horace Greeley, 
Cecelia Cleveland. Price $1.50. 

Lee & Shepard have nearly ready a new novel, ‘““The 
Italian Girl.” By Catharine Sedgwick Valerio, who is a niece of Miss 
C. M. Sedgwick, the author of “Ina.”’ Itis the history of the startling 
life of a young circus rider, her eventful career as a famous actress, mar- 
riage, &c. 

Dodd & Mead will shortly issue ‘‘Gerda; or, The Chil- 

dren of Work,” the new novel by Madame Schwartz, of whom our read- 
ers need not be told that a most charming story will make their hearts 
glad. Itis said to be a work founded on fact—in a word, a life expe 
rience. 
Appleton & Co. will soon give to the public, in their ac- 
customed good style, 2 work bearing the title of ‘‘A Daughter of Bohe- 
mia.” Also Dr. Maudsley’s highly important work upon “‘Responsibility 
in Mental Disease.” 


Macmillian & Co., New York, will shortly issue ‘‘Cave 
Hunting,” researches on the evidence of caves of the early inhabitants 
of Europe. By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. Illustrated. Royal. 8vo. 


Macmillian & Co., New York, have nearly ready the 
“Physiology of the Circulation in Plants in Animals and in Man.”’ By 
J. Bell Pettigrew. 100 engravings on wood. 8vo. 2 


In THE Days or My Youtn. By Amelia B. Edwards 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


An autobiography, or the stirring adventures of a young surgeon. 
Since the great popularity of a work entitled the ‘Diary of a Physician, ’ 
we have read no work of the kind that has interested us more than the 
one before us. The plot of this work is laid in France, and is what may 
be termed a well written story. The story, though not without some 
slight imperfections, upon the whole would be called a very clever effort 
for ar author's first attempt. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s last work of the ‘International 
Scientific Series,’ is entitled ‘Animal Locomotion; or Walking, Swim 
ming and Flying.”’ To this is added a dissertation on aeronautics. This 
last is written by J. Bell Pettigrew, and is alone a valuable addition to 
this work. This one of the good fruits of our publishers is simple, com- 
prehensive and plainly written, nothing obscure or complex can be found 
in the whole work. The illustrations, of which there are one hundred, 
are well calculated to make the subject matter of the text thoroughly 
and easily understood. We know of no more appropriate work for our 
young men than this last of the International Series. 

libata ed 
FRANK Forester’s SHootine Box. T. B. Peterson & 

Bro. Philadelphia. 

This work, perhaps well known to many of our older readers, recalls 
Frank Forester in his most amusing style. It belongs to that period of 
our literature when pointers and fair ladies were mixed up according to 
the guise of the story-teller, and when a hundred or so of woodcocks 
could be had almost anywhere with the least possible outlay of trouble. 
Aninteresting love episode worked into the hunting details of the 
“Shooting Box’’ makes the story a capital one, and recalls the happy 
times of twenty or thirty years ago, which was during the golden age of 
the American sportsman. 


SETTERS AND PornTERS; Their rearing, Training and Hy- 
giene. By Elbert S$. Carman. Published for the Ahaodah Society by 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

Mr. Carman’s book, we feel certain, has done a great deal of good. It 
inculcates those certain fixed principles of humanity towards dogs which 
are unfortunately too frequently overlooked, and besides treats of that 
important subject of breaking a dog, and how best to do it oneself, 
which latter point, we believe, if more fully carried out, would add im- 
measurably to the pleasure all sportsmen derive when hunting Itis, 
then, a most agreeable task to review, even ina rapid way, a work ema- 
nating from a gentleman and written for his fellows, which varies in 
many ways from the cut and dried text of the many authorities, all con- 
sidered ex-cathedra exponents of dog breaking. The basis of the theory 
of teaching the young pointeror setter his duties, as detailed at length 
in the book, 1s founded on that of engendering a feeling of love and obe- 
dience between the animal and his master, and of using punishment as 
rarely as possible, but that when such punighment has to be administered 
it must be given in a most thorough manner, and a perfect mastery must 
be gained at that time and forever bythe man. The quencity of patience 
necessary either to teach a child or a dogis called forin inexhaustible 
quantity, only measured by the peculiar idyosyncracy of tiie individual 
who is to learn. There are good and bad puppies. Some who instantly 
respond to the call made on their intelligence; others that remain re- 
fractory under any amount of punishment. There is your good-natured 
dog, who takes his hiding with resignation, and will love you after it, 
and his brother who, when you thrash him fora fault, will hate you 
from that time on. We are not disposed to give any dog a bad name, 
but are inclined to side with the optimist about children, who declared 
that all children were born good, and that there never was a bad child 
We think, then, with the author, that the majority of dogs can be better 
and more easily broken by kind treatment than by the opposite. Mr 
Carman expresses it brieflyin this sentence: “If we desire compan- 
ions in our dogs we cannot begin their social education nor engage their 
affections too early with loving, kindly intercourse. * * * If, however 
we have no friendship for the dog as an associate and retain him solely as 
he is serviceable in the field, we do not question but that withont any so- 
cial education he may be broken by sheer brute force.” The views, 
then, of the Ahaodah Society respecting setters and pointers may be re- 
garded asa spirited protest against the harsh treatment too much in 
vogue in breaking dogs, and explains how the individual may, with gen- 
tleness and discretion, make his pointer or setter not only an object of 
pride as to his ability in the field, but how at the same time both man 
and dog will matually care for and love one another. Alas! that human 
nature is so far from perfection, for it seems to us that before breaking 
either dogs or horses, almost all mankind should themselves first be 
taught how to keep their tempers and learn what is obedience, before en- 
deavoring to make animals submissive to their will. We cheerfully rec- 
ommend the book to those who love their four-footed friends, ax the 
author undoubtedly has great experience in the subject he treats, and re-@ 
gards the dog from a much higher standpoint than do most people. 


History OF TH“ GRANGE MoveMENT; Or, The Farmers’ 
War against Monopolies. By Edward Winslow Martin. lilustrated 
with 60 fine engravings, portraits, &c. Nationaal Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadeiphia. 

From the advance sheets of this work we can safely promise our read- 
ers a work of great interest upon the subject of the times. Coming as it 
does, at a time when “‘consciences” are almost as plenty as frontier scalps 
in times of our border wars, and not half as valuable, we think this vig- 
orously written work will have a ready sale, as it will find many readers. 
The agricultural classes are, we are happy to state, beginning to take a 
fair estimate of the value of a man of true integrity of character and sin- 
gleness of purpose. Asan honest man he cannot afford to throw away 
his character. Knowing that monopolies are his enemies, he has at 
length cast about him, and now dare look full in the face the grimmest 
of all the old monarch locomotives. In this huge machine he beholds 
embodied in a single word high rates of freight for his grains and cereals, 
his corn and his wheat, and he fears if something is not speedily done 
to arrest the progress of this wide-spreading disease, starvation alone 
remains for him and his family. Hence. acting upon the great principles 
of self-preservation, we have . he rise, organization and progress of that 
formidable party called the Grangers, Patrons of Husbandry, &c., and 
this is a party that is destined to command the oldest of the ‘‘whistlers,”” 
the “big buffalo” of locomotion, to stand still while the people argue for 
a while the question of high and low freights. A fall knowledge (start- 
ling indeed) will be obtained from this work. We have only time to 
give this outline at present of a work of intense value to every 
person, whether he is a western farmer, dealing in cereals, or an eastern 
shoe manufacturer, selling his home mauufactures. Bach and all should 
read this book of the times, for he will, befere long, find himself one of 
the “ins”’ or “‘outs’’ of the Granger policy. 


A Popular Key to the Birds, Batrachians and Fishes of 
the northern United States east of the Mississippi River. By Prof. D. 
8. Jordan and B.H. Van Vleck. Appletons. Wisconsin. 

This little book supplies the want often felt by collectors and natural- 
ists for a convenient pocket key for identifying birds, reptiles, fishes, 
&c. It is just the handy volume tora field naturalist, with whom use- 
fulness and compactness are great items. The key to reptiies, batrach- 
ians and fishes will be found of great valne to stadents, enabhng them 
to identify specimens with great facility, who had not the means of pre- 


curing voluminous works of reference. 
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PRIZE LIST. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


A Weekly Journal, 


DEVOTED TO 


Out-Door Sports 


Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Boating, Practical Nat- 
ural History, Fish Culture, &c. &c. 


It is the OFFICIAL ORGAN Of the 


FISH CULTURISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 
The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 


In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY and ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 
AS OF 
FISHING, SHOOTING, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL, and CROQUET, 
Offer the following prizes for clubs of three dr more 


Single Subscription per Annum $5 


Starting Clubs.—Agents, and others interested, are 
advised that we do not insist upon their starting with 
full clubs to secure our rates. They can send three 
or more at a time, and on forwarding the requisite 
number within 60 days will be entitled to same premi- 
ums as if all were sent together. 

CRICKET. 

For $20 00° four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price $7 50. : 

For $25 09, five copies, one .year, with a complete 
cricket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw: one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 
$12 00. 

FOOTBALL. 

For $15 00, three copies, one year, with one Rugby 

fovibail; price $4 00. 


FISHING RODS. 

For $15 00. three copies, one year, with one superior 
four joint light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price $7 00. 

For $60 00, twelve copies, one elegant rod; suita- 
ble for trout, black bass with fly, or for trolling bass 
or pickerel; as fine a rod as can be made; German 
silver tipped, with three tips; price $25 00. 

CROQUET. 

For $20 00, four copies, one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price $7 00. 3 

For $25 00, fivecopies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; price $10 00. 4 

For $30 00, six copies, one year, with the finest set 
of croquet made; price $14 00. 

REMINGTON KIFLE AND SHOT GUN. 

For $75 00, fifteen copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington Deer rifle; price i s 

ror $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Target 
rifle, 30-inch octagonal barrel, to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; price $36 00. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Rem- 
ington double barreled, breech-loading shot-gun, 
one of the best guns ever offered to American 
sportsmen; price $45 00. 


SHARPE RIFLE. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Sharpe 

gporting or target rifle, best quality; price $40 00. 
WARD-BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, one year, with one Ward- 
Barton rifle magazine gun for large game, price 80 Ov. 
SINGLE AND DOURLE BARREL MUZZLE 

LOADING SHOT GUNS. 


For $20 00, four copies,one year,with one American 
single barrel gun, perfectly safe, blue barrels, walnut; 
price $10 00. 

Yor $35 00, seven copies, one year, with one Ameri- 
can double gun, handy and reliable gun every way; 
price $18 00. 

For 00, ten copies, one year, with one double 
boys’ fine twist barrel gun, a safe gun every way for 
boys; price $26 00. 

For $75 00, fifteen copies, one year, with double 
gan. English laminated steel barrels, handsome fin- 

h; price $45 00. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


To those who prefer cash premiums a digcount of 
25 per cent. will be made on all clubs of three and up- 
wards. 

eer Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
sent free of expense. 


——o0 


Remitting Money.—Checks on New York City 
banks and bankers are best for large sums; make pay- 
able to the order of Forrest anpD STREAM PUBLISHING 
Company, 103 Funton Street, New York. Post 
Office Money Orders for $50 or less are cheap and safe 
also. When these are not obtainable, register letters, 
affixing stamps for postage and registry; put in the 
money and seal the Ictter in the presence of the post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 

Send the names with the money as fast as obtained, 
that subscribers may get the paper at once. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 


17. CHATHAM STREBT. N. Y. 
3% 8, THIRD STREET PHILA, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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W. & C..SCOTT & SONS 
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GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873. 
Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail, Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 

Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington, Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 

Fine Bronze Yacht Guns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


— iscellangous., 
J. C. CONROY & CO. 
65 Fulton Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISHHOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, 


Would invite the attention of amateurs to their 
large stock of fine goods, specially prepared for the 
wants of those visiting the Long Island Clubs, the Ad- 
irondacks, Lake Superior, the Maine woods, and the 
Black Bass regions. A full stock of their unrivalled 
Fly rods for Trout and Salmon, and the famed ‘*Mc- 
Ginnis” Black Bass Rods constantly on hand. 

Nine Siiver Medals and the only Gold one ever 
awarded were received by taem for the superiority of 
their goods. 








How to Learn French Pleasantly 
and Economically. 


a Chasse {llustree, 


Journal des Chasseurs. Vie a la Campagne 
PUBLISHED IN PARIS, 


BY Messrs. FIRMAN DIDOT, 


Rue Jacob, No. 56. 


Editeur en Chef, M. H. E. CHEVALIER, (formerly 
Editor of the ‘Courier des Etats Unis) Consieller 
General dela Seine. 


Subscription $5 a Year; $2.50 for Six Months. 
SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE ON APPLICATION BY LETTER 


LA CHASSE ILLUSTREE. a Weekly Journal, is 
about the same size as the Forest and Stream, and 
contains information regarding European hunting, 
fishing, and acconnts of travel from all parts of the 
world. Itis the highest authority in regard to pisci- 
culture. It is profusely illnstrated by the first artists 
and is the only Journal published in France devoted 
to the interests of the Sportsman. The yearly vol- 
umes make a magnificent work of 600 pages, adorned 
with 200 original designs. 


La Chasse Iilustree. 


ADDRESS 


Messrs. Didot, No. 56 Rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
*-3m 


J. WALLACE, : 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
‘. N. William Street, New York. 


J. H. BATTY, 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for coliec- 
tions, and Buck’s 
heads, and Game 
Birds for Sports- 
men a specialty. 

Taxidermist’s 
tools, eyes and 

| uaterials. Also 
7 aquaria, cement, 
Y sold-fish, mock- 
ing-bird food, 


c. 
Taxidermy 
practiced in all 
its branches, 
Address, 





New Utrecht, New York 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


$1 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 13-26 


For a first-class Dress or 
Business HAT, go direct to the manufacturer, 
ESPENSCHEIDD, 118 Nassau street. 


Logan Trout. Ponds. 


Persons desiring to purchase young trout (or spawn 
when in ooo) can be supplied at reasonable prices 
by addressing J, FEARON MANN, Lewistown, Penn, 


| WILLIAM WUR 


Philadeinbia. 


FFLEIN, 






4 _ 
208 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Breech and Muzzle Loading Shot Guns, Fishing and 
Sporting Tackle of all kinds. Also the new im- 
proved Parlor or Gallery Rifles. Pistols and 
Targets. Apr 16 


Ian ( a Tad 
Portable Camp Stoves. 
PRICE $3.00. 

This isa very useful invention for those camping 
out on fishing or gunning excursions. It packs close- 
ly, and can be le to the knapsack, or otherwise. 
It is the neatest arrangement for sportsmen ever in- 
vented, for it will not only heat their tent, but will 
boil, broil, or stew. Price $3.00. 

tf E. L. SPACKMAN, No. 125 S. 3d st. Phila. 










FISHING TACKLE, 
In all its variety for BROOK, RIVER and SEA fishing. 
A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 

503 COMMERCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Offer to the trade a large assortment, comprising 
many articles of their own special make. 

FINE FLY AND BASS RODS 
of Iron, Lance and Greenheart Woods. Rent and 
Glued Bamboo. Rod mountings of the very finest 
quality on hand, or made to order. : 
ARTIFICIAL TROUT AND BASS FLIES 

and Reels of the finest quality. Lines of every k 
Gut and Gut Leaders. Also, sole avents for the cele- 
brated JOHN JAMES & SONS Needles and Fishhooks. 
A large lot always on hand of Southern cane and se- 
lected Calcutta Bamboo Poles. *_§m 


SPORTSMENS’ DEPOT. 
RT r 1D 
JOHN KRIDER, 
Corner Second and Walnut Str., Philadelpaia. 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER and DEALER IN 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Fishing Tackle 
of all Kinds. 

He invites all Sportsmen and dealers in Nis line to 
examine his stock of Flies and Spliced Bamboo Rods, 
which are the best in this country. We make Flies of 
all kinds to order, or rods of any style. 

Has constantly on hand a full assortment of Rods, 
Hooks, Lines, Baits, Reels, Fly Hooks, Salmon Flies 
Waterproof Siik Lines, Silk and Hair Trout Lines 8 
Perch Snoods, China and Grass Lines. Also, a large 
lot. of Cane Reeds, Bamboo and Japan. 4-ly 












SENG And receive by return mail a copy of 


HINTS TO ANGLERS. A little book 
FIFTY brimful of fun and useful points. 12 
spirited, humorous illustrations by 


Cruikshank. To which is added Hints 
CENTS for Chess Players, neatly bound in 
cloth, CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAF- 


FELFINGER, Publis Philadelphia. 
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"Rhomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 


Manufacturer, 
[Established 1808 ] 


Office, No. 121 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miscellaneous, 


Orange Sporting Powder. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING POWDER, 


The strongest and cleanest Powder made. Nos. 1 
to 7, packed only 1n sealed 1 lb. canisters. The coarser 
sizes especially are recommended to owners of fine 
breech-loading guns, giving great penetration with 
very slight recoil. 

ORANGE DUCKING POWDER, 

For water fowl. Very strong and clean. Nos. 1 to 
5. Packed in metal kegs of 6} lbs. each, and in canis- 
ters of 1 and 5 lbs. 


AUDUBON POWDER, 


Very quick. For woodcock and quail Nos. 1 to 4. 
Packed in metal kegs of 12} lbs. and 6} Ibs., and in 
pound canisters. 

ORANGE RIFLE POWDER, 


The best for rifles and for all ordinary purposes. 
Sizes F.g, FF.g, FFF.g, the last being the finest and 
most used. Packed in wood and metal kegs of 25 
lbs., 12igps., and 64 lbs., and in canisters of 1 1b. and 
$ pound. 

All of the above give high velocities and less resid- 
uum than any other brands made. 


LAFLIN 8 RAND POWDER Co., 


21 Park Row, N. Y. 
(OpposiTE Astor Hovsz.) 


HAZARD POWDER CO., 


Sporting, Rifie and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


“ ELECTRIC,” in 1 lb. canisters. 
** AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

“ DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE.” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 } ibs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


$8 Wall Street, New York. 
A. @. HAZARD, President. 
Twos. S. Porz, Secretary. 


‘ 





Hotels. 








. ; 
St.John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, E. FLA., 

P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 
This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 


farnished thronghout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, ‘Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


G. L. PeAropy, 








t Proprietors. 








Resorts for Sportsmen. 





ing-houses and private families,in locali- 
‘er facilities for shooting, fishing and boat- 
h ted in this column at the 
; for six months. Over 









ing, can ha 
low rate of 
four lines 








Mansion House, Buffalo. 
E. E. HODGES, Proprietor. 


Rossin House, ‘Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 
This honse is a favorite resort for gentlemen sports- 
men from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


¥ TESTBROOK’S HOTEL, BLOOMINGGROVE, 

Pike Co., Pa, Accomodations for 20 guests; trout, 
pickerel and bass fishing. 120 miles from New York 
by Erie Railroad. Board $1.50 per day; ladies received 


XOREST HOUSE, AT STARK’S FALLS, FOOT 
k of the Rog. O.Jd. Pelsne, Proprietor. Boats and 
experienced guides furnished to sporting parties at 
reasonable rates. P. O. address, Colton, St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y. 





pnour FISHING IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Mountains good. Send for circular. A. MAGIN- 
NIS, Forks P. O., Monroe County, Pa. 1t 








HE ELM HOUSE. A PRIVATE SUMMER HO- 
TEL. CHAS. F. OBVIS, Proprietor, Manches- 
Transient board, $2.50 per day. 








ter, Vermont. T 
JAMRAPO HAS THE LOVELIEST 
sites, and the most charming surroundings of 
any suburb near New York. Situate facing 
the Bay of New York and the Narrows, the 
views of marine scenery are absolately  en- 
chanting. Here is eve. a changing panorama 
of passing vessels, life and activity sparkle upon the 
waters, bay and sky blend the beauty of their gor- 
geous painting, such as not even an Italian lake scene 
cult surpass, 

Hra.ru—-The death rate is only 12 in 1,000; in New 
York and Brooklyn nearly treble. 

WeraLtrH—All the principal railroads south and 

inate at Jersey City—the Erie, Penn, Cen- 
Central New Jersey, the New National, 
side. Taxes are only half the rate for New 
York or Brooklyn, and are so low that property will 
double every few years for twenty years to come. 
He sthe proof: The rate of increase in New York 
is less than two per cent.; Brooklyn, nearly five per 
cent while the rate of Hudson County is nearly fif- 
teen per cent, 

With these advantages, it is only natural that this 
section should offer the greatest inducements to in- 
vestors, both large and small. So come and select 
your sites, and build your house, or buy a house on 
installments, $10 monthly, only from desirable parties 
taken, and after afew hundred dollars are paid lot 
buyers are loaned money for building purposes. Call 
on owner, C. E. HOE, 65 Wall, 4 Pine streets, or Pam- 
. J., which place is only 26 minutes from foot 
rty street, N. ¥.; fare in all but 7 cents commuta- 






















T 

4% an hour's ride of the City of Philadelphia, an ex- 
cellent Farm of 164 acres,% fine stone dwelling houses, 
2 stone barns, with necessary outbuildings. Beauti- 
fully situated, and in every particular a very desirable 
property, especially to those fond of field sports. 
Ruifed grouse (pheasant), quail, hares, squirrels and 
foxes abound. A fine stream runs through the prop- 
erty. Price $8,000. Will be sold on very easy terms. 
Address XXX, Forest and Stream Office, 103 Fulton 
street, New York. 





diliscellaneous 


DR. FOWLER'S PATENT: 
HARD RUBBER REEL. 


"The Gem.” 





Imperishable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re 
ceived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
highly approving of this Reel, —— among 
which are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 
velt. 

This Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit, has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO., 
Sole Agents ‘or the United States, 


25-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 


Bapeotnces Line Engravings, Wood Cuts, Pen and 
Ink Drawings, Maps, Music, Mechanical and Arehi- 
tectural Plans, &c. 

OEFICE 103 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Aliscellaneous. 











FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 


New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beanty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and _ renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
get purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
LIc CARTRIDGES, &c. 


Also Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the) 


“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and only pre- 
mium over all other machines at the great Central New 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
good qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise- 
less. ranid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
("Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Inton, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 














Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TMING TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N.Y. . 
Green Tart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROTHERS, 


Mo. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
ThE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL- 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 
Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute for our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


BRRUG & COS 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 
To be had of all family grocers. 10 26 






VAT SPLENDID NEW FIELD GAME WHICH 

created such an excitement at Newport, Long 
Branch and elsewhere last: season, will be brought out 
this spring, in sets, of eight different styles, at fol- 
lowing prices: $8; $12 50; $25; $50; $100; $250; $500: 
$1,000. As this beautiful game cannot be described 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated catalogue 
containing rules and full description, freeto any one 


on application. . 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 





20; 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


Clark & Sneider, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SNEIDER 
PATENT BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 








ALTERING 
Muzzle Loading Guns to Breech-Loading 
A SPECIALTY. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
214 West Pratt street, 


28 Baltimore, Md. 


New’ York Mailing Agency, 3 
With the latest improved Newspaper Folding an 
Mailing Machines, No. 20 Rose Street, Near Frank- 
fort Street, JAME3 BRADY Manager and Prop’t.. 





Sportsmen’s Goods. 
ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 
Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Neatles & Fish-Hooks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


———_o0 ——_- 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 

BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 

Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 

BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made in a minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. 12-38 











“Grand Vere a Waa Vienna, 1873, 


SAMBA 0. 


PEERLESS & ‘PLAIN 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Vanity Fair 
Cut Cavendish: Smokingy - 
Ask your Dealersorsend. direct to our 
PRA Bee Sole De Releeet tase Rare 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.? 


Srns—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,’’ which I declare 
to be the best Tobacco I ever smoked. We have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hungarian, but “Vanity Fair’? 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
strongness. My friend in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason i apply immediately to you, begging 

you to send me forthe englosed ten dollars, a supply of “Vanity 
‘air.’ and send with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
isa German firm that sells your excellent ** Vanity Fair,’’ I 
beg you to enclose me the address. 


Dr. Jos. Hyrtt. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna 






EXPLORING 


t Ne NG} 
TIALS SNe 


THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT, 


ALSO , 
Compressed Shot 
AND 
BAR LEAD. 


= S 
IVE MOOSE FOR SALE.— 


A fine cow, seven month sold; price $300. Add: 
Office of Forest and Stream. ‘R seas 


PISHERIES..~--re se cees rey ee 
riety of Net, Seine, Dredge, &c. suited to Sea, Lake 


Pond or River. AMERICAN NET AND TWINECO., 
Boston. *5-Aim 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes$20,+ $10,2$5, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-20$1 

We are prepared to fill all orders. Circulars sent 
upon application. Highest price paid for Spanish 
Bank Bills, Governments, Etc. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
ii Wall Street, N. Y. 


OME! HOME!! HOME!!!— 

At Flushing, six miles from New York; 103 
trains daily from 6 A. M. to 12 at night; a yearly com- 
mutation ticket free. , 

(Fare 8c. by package tickets.) 
For sale, a French slate roof House, filled in with 
brick; gas, water, marble mantle; good closets; sewer 
eennes ons, with double plot of ground, guttered and 


ce $4.000. 
The owner intends to sell. and any who can 
invest in a home, from $500 to $2,500, Box 
No. 142 Post Office, ebtain a free pass to Fl and 
fall partieulars. Feb-2 











AMliscellaneous. 
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Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, éc. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 

The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 


other known preparation. Forsale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anD 80 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, é&e., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
oO 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST 
SPECIMENS OF cue FOR LivE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
AND ALL KINDS OF wins aueadnee an 
MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE, 








CHAS. REICHE. 
11-63 


H. W. COLLENDER, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


SHING TACKLE 








On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of - 
FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


ae 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
ta 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celeb Drilled 


4-29 Eyed Needles. 
EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 
10-62 NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET 
Opposite Post Office, e NEWYORK 


. Se nee 
on with J. WEIDENFELD, 748 Broadway. 








Aliscellaneang, 


ye se eerioan tae 
‘s Ruta- ‘a or Swi 

“ ip eed vette 21-2 

bag: as oe — 60 cts.; club 

» for mail, postage 

paid, the cash to sccompany order. 
D, T. CURTIS & CO., 

Seedsmen and Florists, 161 Tremont 

Street, Boston, Mass, 








RUTA-BAGA 
TURNIP 
SEED. 








P.8. Our Ilustrated Seed 

irectories for 1874 sent to 
any address a Sct. stamp, 
or free with an order for seed. 


‘LONDON, 


455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets, 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies, 
JUGGED HARE. WEL SAner. TRIPE SUP 


Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 


all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 
F. GROTE. A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 
F.CROTE & Co. 


Turners & Dealers 
s in Ivory, 
meee 114 East 14tii St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Bails and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 

















ITHAMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 

-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable-Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety 

8-20 





Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


“KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 
RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 

LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 

BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS... 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV 

ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &c. 
Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field &Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 
739 Broadway, N. Y. 








GET THE BEST. 


Wehster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionartes 
3060 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12 


Webster now is glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 
Every scholar knowsits value. (W. H. Prescott. 
Best defining Dictionary. (Horace Mann. 
Standeré in this office. [A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 


The etymology without a rival. [John @ Saxe. 
Excels in defining scientific terms. [ \ b 
Remarkable compendium of knowledge, [Pres. Clark. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 

Sold by all Booksellers. *Im 





' OBRIG BROTHERS, 


BREEDERS AND DEALERS IN 
Pigeons, Poultry, Pheasants, Song and Ornamental 


Birds. 
Tos. G. Osria, 472 Grand St., Williamebargh. 
Cuas. E, Osnie, * "Long Island. 
; Se ee et nk ee Correspondenee 
solicited satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Sportsmen's Goods. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John street, N. Y. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 


a SPECIALTY. 














= 


va = 

We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Mannfactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 

A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS,. 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, withoat the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 

BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


Black’s Patent Cartridge Vest. 


This Vest affords Ww the best ar- 
rangement yet in - vented for car- 
rying cartridges. , The weight is 
so evenly distribi:' ted that it is 
scarcely felt. Car tridges can be 
carried with the heads down in 
this vest, which is of great impor- 
tance when brass shells are used 
us when carrying them with the 
head up the weight of the shot oft- 
en forces the wad forward, when 
bad shooting is the result. 

In ordering send measurement around the chest. 


Price $7.59. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











r 
STOV E. 
Weighing only 25 pounds, very durable, will cook 
for 10 persons, and is especially adapted for camping 
urpeses. The ware consists of 8 qt. Kettle, 6 qt. 
Tea Kettle, 2 qt. Coffee Pot, Fry Pan, round ‘Tin Pan. 
2 square Pans, Dipper, Gridiron, Tent Collar, 8 ft, 
Funnel and an Oven that will roast 1F pounds beef. 





The ware is so constructed that it nests and ks 
in the oven, and the oven and funnel pack inside the 
stove as represented in cut 2, leaving room for pack- 
ing half doz. Plates, Knives, Forks and Spoons and 
drinking Cups. Price complete, $13.50. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


$7 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass, 


NO FROGso roor, NO HORSE. 
How to shoe Horses 
{§IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
GoopzEnovem Honsz Suoxr, 41 Dey Street, New York. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
REMINGTON’S 


Double Barrel Shot Gun. 


Weight, 30 Inch. 83 Ibs. 


Weight, 28 Inch, 8} Ibs. ° 





DECARBONIZED STELL BARREL. 


We are now prepared to furnish these Guns, 28 and 30 inches, No. 12 gauge. at $45. 
The best ever offered, containing all the most desirable features of the finest imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 


tracted by one motion. 


Twist and Laminated Guns will be ready about June 1, 1874. See report of trial in Forest and Stream of 


March 26, 1874. 


The ‘‘Creedmoor Match Rifle’ now ready. Vernier scale aperture and wind-gauge sights, pistol-grip 


stocks. Call and see it. For record of shooting of these rifles see reports in this paper from August to 


“"'"E, REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, N. ¥., 


OR ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 
Cut this Out,and Send for Illustrated Price List. 


2, 


Apr 16 


PECK & SNYDER, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Fishing Tackle of Every Description. 


The cheapest house in the ciiy to buy good tackle. 

P. & S. Excelsior Fly Rods, 4 joint, full mounted, $7 
to $20 each. : 

P. & S. Excelsior Fly Rods, 3 joints, split bamboo, 
4 splice, 12 ft., $35 each. 

P. & S. Trout Rods, brass mounted, 3 and 4 joints, 
75c. to $5 each. ae 

P. & S. Trunk Rods, full mounted, 4 and 6 joints, $7 
to $10 each. 

Bass Rods, 3 and 4 joints, brass mounted, $1.50 to $12 


eac 

Bass Rods, 3 and 4 joints, German silver mounted, $8 
to $20 each. : 

Balance Handle Multiplying Reels, brass, 25 to 300 
yards, $3.25 to $15 each. ; 

Click Reels, brass and German silver, 25 to 100 yards, 
$3.25 to $8 each. : : 

Twisted and Braided Silk Lines, assorted colors, 3c. 
to 8c. yard. A 

Plain and Braided Linen and Cotton Lines, assorted 
colors and sizer. 

Pike and Pickerel baits, 50c. to $1.50 each. 

All kinds of Hooks on single and double gut. 

All kinds of Floats, Squids, Minnows, Spoons, Sink- 
ers, &c. 

Salmon and Bass Flies, $3 to $10 per doz. 

Tront Flies, $1 to r. per doz. 

Leaders, single and double gut, 25c. to 60c. each. 


Just published, the Encyclopedia of all Out and In- 
door Games and Sports, containing 21 full page col- 
ored engravings; also 150 plain cuts, toget 
prices on all articles required. Price 10c. 

GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Apr 1s PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St, N. Y. 


er with 


This arn: was submitted in competition with over 
one hundred different systems, American and Euro- 
pean. to the Board of United States Officers, appoint- 
ed by Act of Congress, 6th June, 1872, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the best arm for the service, and of 
which Brig. Gen. A. H. Terry was President. It suc- 
cessfully passed through all the tests. 

The following is the —_ of the Board: 

“Resolved, That the adoption of magazine guns for 
the military service by all nations is only a qnestion 
of time; that whenever an arm ehall be devised which 
shall be as effective as a single breech-loader, as the 
best of the existing breech-loading arms, and shall at 
the same time possess a safe and easily manipulated 
magazine, every ton Of public policy will re- 
quire its adoption. 

Resolved, further, That the experiments before the 
Board with the Ward-Burton Magazine System have 
so impressed the Board with the merits of this gun, 
that they consider it as more nearly fulfilling the con- 
ditions above spevitied than any other tri = them 
orof which they have any knowledge, and it does 
recommend that a number of magazine muskets be 
made on the plan for further trial in the field.” (See 
Ordnance Report.) 

We are now making these guns to supply the nu- 
merous demands, and will soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices: Special Maga- 
zine for large game, ing from 8 to8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 grs. of powder, to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 
lbs. weight, from $60 and upwards, according to finish. 
Special Long-range Magazine Rifle for Creedmoor 
shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 grs. of lead, carrying 
8to 8 curtridees, weighing 10 Ibs.. from $100 and up- 
ward. Magazine guns for general use, carrying 3 to 
9 cartridge: gee, 60 gre. powder, 350 grs. lead from $40 
and upward. jingle Breech-Loader, Creedmoor 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder; 480 grs. lead, 
from and upw Single Breech-Loader for 

meral use, 6 to 7 lbs., 60 gre. powder, 350 grs. lead, 

rom $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100. in. 

Al communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Care Ward & Go., 84 WallSt.,N. Y. 








K.H. MADISON, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material 
Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods. 


Parties at a distance treated as_honest as if present. 
A fuil line of DIXON’S and ELEY BRO. Woods, &c. 
constantly on hand. 

N. B.—Particular attention given to the repairing 
of fine guns, &c. E 


WORKS 


Horse, Dog, Natural History 
Taxidermy, &e. 


FOR SALE BY THE 








SP RROGOE, NE, oo sa caccccs ss cscesverac 6 $1 5 
The Horse Doctor. Mahew............0c00000. 3 
Horse Management. Mahew............ ...... 3 00 
Dogs. Their Management. Mayhew............ 60 
History of the British Dog. Jesse.............. 16 00 
DMO MEME: MMR cccccen  Garsdess<asarcoe 400 
MOMION: RIND co sck:ccalsiancdccuns- waasddacys 250 
The Dog. Stonehenge..............cccccee. ome 
Dog Breaking. Ilutchinson........ -- 450 
Rod and Gun. Wilson..................... 5 00 
Shooting, —— and Fishing. Warren... 1 00 
Gun, Rod and Saddle................csceees 1 00 
Arms and Ammunition..................... + 2 
The Fishing Tourist. Churles Hallock......... 2 00 
Fishing in American Waters. Genio C. Scott.. 3 50 
Shot Gun and Sporting Rifle Stonehenge..... 5 00 
Modern Breech Loaders. Greener............. 150 
Manual for Rifle Practice. Wingate............ 150 
Rural Sports. Stonehenge..................... 90 
Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. Blaine......... 10 50 
Lewis’ American Sportsman................... 3 00 
The Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse.............. 1 50 
Trout Culture. Seth Green......... Reve atisssave 100 
Handbook of Shooting. (Routledge’s).... ..... 50 
«6 “ Angling. eo sleds weber 50 
- ** Dogs ee Re ahd cites 95 


Fifteen Years’ Hunting in South Africa. Chap- 


man 2 
The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon....... ........ 1 
Our Own Birds of the United States. Cope..... 1 
Animal Life in Europe. Specht....... ........ 1 
Forty-four Years of a Hunter's Life........... 1 
Birds of California, Texas, Oregon. British and 

Russian America; 60 beautifuliy colored 

| SE eae Cesena aeaas 


OD euweitt cere teshe ah cies asbe 55s 
The Extinct Mammalian Fauna of Dakota and 

Nebraska. 30 plates. Leidy............... 20 00 
Trees, Plants and Flowers, Where and How 

I i cele a acctnon ddan senevccéaces: 
Butterflies, Described and Illustrated........... 1% 
The American Beaver and His Works. Morgan.. 5 00 
Taxidermist’s Manual. Brown................. 12% 
DORADOUIEY MEME BUI og 65 nvnnosiccueseseesey cc 75 
Gymnasts and Gymnastics. Howard........... 5 25 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

History oF NortH AMERICAN Birps. By Prof. 
Baird, Dr. Brewer and Mr. Ridgway. Taree 
PIE sib cteib as ise anh cncadite end siaenee 80 00 

FIELD ORNITHOLOGY. A Standard Treatise on 
Taxidermy, with Check List of North Amer- } 2 75 
ican Birds. Check List alone E Cones... } 7% 

By remitting the exact amount any of the above 
works willl be forwarded by mail. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


O. 17 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK, 
AND 125 8S. THIRD ST., PHILA. 


New Work by Dr. Coues. 


Field Ornithology. 


A complete treatise on collecting birds and prepar- 
ingthem for the cabinet. Covers the whole ground 
thoroughly, enabling the tyro to become an expert 
Taxidermist. This is the 

Standard Treatise on Taxidermy. 

IT ALSO INCLUDES aA 
Check List of North American ‘ 
Classified and named according to the 
Key to N. American Birds. 

Manual of Instruction and Check List together 
beautifully bound in fine cloth, $2.50. 

Check List alone, pamphlet, printed to cut up for 
labeling specimens, and for recording field observa- 


tions, 75 cents. 
NATURALISTS’ AGENCY, 
and booksellers generally. Salem, Mass. 





















SALMON ANGLING, 


——:0:——— 


PPLICATIONS will be received for the privilege 
of ANGLING for SALMON (fly-fishing) in the 
FLUVIAL DIVISION of any of the undermen- 
tioned streams. SEASON LICENSES will be iseued, 
or LEASES granted for five years, as may be agreed 
upon with each applicant. Upset prices are named 
below, above which sums competition will take place. 
Guardianship at private cost forms part of conditions. 





Schedule of Vacant Salmon Rivers. 























oS ¢ 
Names. | Locality and Description. |2 2 
Pp & 
N. COAST OF 8T. LAWRENOS| 
Portneuf.........- 40 miles below Tadousac. 
(en bas) In course of re-stocking... 50 
Wetaihs .....:.c2sceses 15 miles below Godbout. 
Salmon and Sea Trout 
stream, capable of afford- 
SOE SR sc nrcckenskeceea= 100 
Little Trinity ..... {Small and indifferent... .. 20 
Calumet........... 15 miles below Trinity Ri- 
ver. Small and indiffer- 
WE ks 1ad ae ousieck nse 20 
St. Margaret....... 36 miles above Moisie. 
(en bas) Good Salmon and Sea 
Trout stream............. 100 
TROL 65 5.0.0: 6 caeee wre 7 miles below Moisie. Pro- 
mising stream. Uutried..| 100 
Mistassini.......... Small and indifferent...... 20 
Ree 15 miies west of Godbout. 
Small and ind fferent...... 20 
PRUNING 5.655 0:500:6'3 5 miles west of St. John Ri- 
ver. One tidal pool fur 
angling. Untried..... ... 50 
Mingan........ Excellent Salmon stream. 
an Accommodates four rods. 500 
Manitoo........ Branch of above. Only 1 rod 
Romaine......... |9 miles below Mingan. Es- f 
tuary limits included ..... 
and Little Excellent Salmon River. 1 400 
Takes four rods 
Romaine........ Branch of above. Fine an’lg { 
Agwanus... ...... 8 miles above sittin. | 
' Small and indifferent... .. 
Kegashca......... | 10 miles below Natashquan Ww 
Small and indifferent 
La Romaine.. -|15 miles below Natashquan. 
NPM xk ones ees ctmkioeces 20 
Mecatina....... .. Salmon stream, 60 miles be- 
low Natashquan. Untried 40 
St. Augustine..... 40 miles west of Esquimaux! 
River. Untried........... 50 
Esquimaux........ Large Salmon stream. Un- 
ae ntr vee tinct cian tees 200 
GASPE AND BAY DES CHAL 
EURS. 
MAIDOT s i.65556055. Near Perce. In course of! 
WOMOGRINE. bi ciccsescsss- 100 
Grard Pabos...... About 20 miles from Perce} 200 
EAMGO GC... sve00e Good Salmon streams...... 100 
Fuir fishing. 
G. Cascapedia..... — angling stream....| 500 
L. Cascapedia..... Good Salmon stream, adjoin 
. ing Grand Caseapedia.... | 200 
SOME ss 6. cecsces 8 miles below Dalhousie on 
| south side of Bay des Cha- 
leurs; smal] stream... ... -100 
CREO ia. sincndsses 4 miles below Dalhousie; 
small stream.............. 100 
TOMANE 6565050058 4miles below Grand Falls, 
St. John River; salmon 
plentiful; large river...... 100 
ISLAND OF ANTICOSTI. 
SOR ess cicssee Large Salmon stream. Un.| 
I aod cd bc ccd uhgo dese ke 100 
ee Large Salmon stream. Un- 
ME vic. ccee pea cremanense 50 
CMIAOND. ......02:c5.20 Small stream. Untried.... 20 
BOIS... ...055'sse03 \ do do oo 2c 
PRU. 50 ccna do do 26 
NE i sv pcscisesctna do do 20 
Chaloupe.......... do do 20 
Dauphine do do 20 
PON Sse oassocscs du do 2 





By order of the Hon. Mirister of Marine and Fish- 


eries. 
ADDREss: 
W. F. WHITCHER, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Ottawa. 
*Apr 9-6t 





We offer to dealers and sportsmen a most complete 
assortment of 


Fishing Tackle 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Artificial Flies, Nets, 
Baits, Fish Hooks, Ete. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rods and Reels 


OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
Tackle suitable for Maine, Agirondack, Canadian 
and other fishing, 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES DRESSED TO ORDER. 
BREECH AND MUZZLE: LOADING GUNS, 
And sportsmens’ goods of all kinds 
Manufactured and Imported by 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST.. (near 
Broadway) New York, 
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